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Washington, D. C., Jan. 4 and 5, 1933 


WASHINGTON, JANUARY 16, 1933 


Wednesday Morning Session, Jan. 4, 1933 


The first session of the Sixth National Conference 
on the Merchant Marine was called to order at 10:00 
A. M., on January 4, 1933 in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Building, Washington, D. C., by T. 
V. O'Connor Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

In addition to the Chairman, Vice Chairman S. S. 
Sandberg and Commissioner Hutch I. Cone, of the 
Shipping Board, were present. 


Address by Mr. O’Connor 


Chairman O'Connor opened the Conference by de- 
livering the following address: 


Members. and Guests of the Conference: In the 
name of the Shipping Board I extend a welcome to 
the members of the conference and to the distin- 
guished guests who have honored us with their pres- 
ence today. 

Before we begin our deliberations, it might be well 
to remind you that this is a conference of repre- 


gentatives of the American shipping industry, and 
not a conference of Members of Congress and Govern- 
ment officials. Although called by the Shipping Board, 
the meeting belongs to the American shipowner, the 
American shipbuilder, the American exporter and im- 
porter, and to the delegates from various other groups 
interested in American shipping and American foreign 
trade. 


Because these annual gatherings are held under 
Shipping Board augpices, it has become the custom 
for the Chairman of the Board to act as official “key- 
noter” by making a few introductory remarks. What 
I have to say today will be said very briefly. 


Our First National Conference was called in 1928, 
when the famous Jones-White Act was in the making 
on Capitol Hill. The Board at that time wanted 
your views for submission to Congress in connection 
with certain provisions which we all thought should 
be written into the bill. Your views, put into concrete 
form at the First National Conference, were duly 
transmitted to Congress. The, Jones-White Act, the 
most important piece of shipping legislation ever en- 
acted in this country, hecame a law on May 22, 1928. 
You have reason to be proud of the part you played 
in helping Congress to shape an act that was de- 
signed to keep our flag on the sea for all time. 


Today the Jones-White Act is under attack, both 
here and abroad. Without mincing words, we can say 
that those who. want to nullify its provisions are work- 
ing to scuttle the American Merchant Marine. The 
would-be scuttlers faH into two groups—those who 
know what they are doing, and those who are the 
innocent dupes of the master-minds who direct the 
attack. 


The scuttlers have been very busy since the Jones- 
White measure was enacted into law. Whatever their 
alleged motives, they have the foreign viewpoint. 
They are opposed to American shipping. They pre- 
fer to have our foreign trade carried in foreign bot- 
toms, despite the vast freight and passenger revenues, 
amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars annually, 
which under their plan would flow abroad to enrich 
our foreign competitors. They are not concerned with 
the further development of American overseas mar- 
kets. They are content to leave the American Navy 
without adequate auxiliaries in time of war. The 
destruction of the Amcrican ship-building industry 
means nothing to them. Rather than have the gov- 
ernment aid the merchant marine by a modest out- 
lay each year, they would prefer, in time of national 
peril, to see the country spend billions of dollars in 
an overnight effort to meet a vital emergency. 


Benefits of Merchant Marine 


An attempt is made to justify these attacks on the 
ground of economy. The persons making the attacks 
claim that the country could save twenty-five million 
dollars a year by abolishing the ocean mail contracts. 
In urging this claim they disregard the other side 
of the ledger. If ihey ‘ooked at the other side, they 
would see that hundreds of millions of dollars stand 


“to the credit of the nation every year from the pos- 


session of a strong merchant marine. This sum is 
spread throughout our forty-eight states and benefits 
both labor and industry. 


Te abolish the ocean mail contracts is to abolish 
the merchant marine. This conference can do noth- 
ing more constructive than to emphasize the necessity 
of continuing the present Federal aids. To continue 
them is the only true economy. To abolish or curtail 
them would in the long run prove the rankest sort of 
extravagance. We must drive this truth home to the 
American taxpayer and to our lawmakers in Congress. 

I have sounded the keynote as I see it. We have 
with us a number of speakers who will go more fully 
into the matter. It gives me a great pleasure to intro- 
duce as the first speaker.on the program the dis- 
tinguished Secretary. of Commerce, the Honorable Roy 
D. Chapin. (Applause.) 


. 


Address by Mr. Chapin 


The Outlook for Foreign Trade 


It may seem to some extent superfluous for me, as 
the representative of one of the youngest of the Gov- 
ernment Departments, to welcome to the Nation’s 
capital the representatives of so veneraple an institu- 
tion as the merchant marine. The Federal Govern- 
ment itself is young in comparison with the period 


. since American-built ships began to take their place 


on the world’s sea-lanes. In 1631, more than a century 
and a half before the adoption of our Constitution, 
vessels were launched from New England yards to 
engage in regular trading with oversea ports. 

On the other hand, from our very beginnings as a 
nation, the connection of the government with foreign 
trading activities was through agencies that were the 
lineal ancestors of some of the Bureaus of our present 
Department of Commerce. So it seems fitting, after 
all, that as Secretary of Commerce, I should welcome 
you as delegates to the Sixth National Conference on 
the Merchant Marine and express a sincere hope that 
your meeting may be successful in every respect. This 
I do most heartily. 

I appreciate that you did not come here this morn- 
ing to listen to an historicai review of the past glories 
of the American merchant marine. The fact that 100 
years ago our clipper ships were the wonder and the 
envy of all the rest of the world is not going to help 
get cargoes for the vessels lying at this country’s 
wharves today. Your concern is with the very practi- 
cal problems of improving conditions of this country’s 
shipping during this year of 1933. 

It is evident that this problem resolves itself into 
two broad phases. Firsi, there is the question of in- 
creasing the proportion of our overseas cargo trade 
carried in American vessels. Secondly, you are in- 
terested in anything that may increase the total vol- 
ume of this nation’s foreign trade, for that, too. will 
have an immediately stimulating effect upon our ship- 
ping, even though the ratio between American and 
foreign ships engaging in that trade might not be 
changed materially. 


Amount of Ameriéan Trade 

Today, American vessels are carrying only about 35 
per cent (by value) of our foreign cargo trade. 
While no one expects that all of our overseas com- 
merce will be carried in our own ships, I believe that 
American-owned tonnage today could easily take care 
of at least 50 per cent of our exports and imports 
on a competitive basis. To bring this about it is 


essential that American flag shipping facilities be. 


maintained at a parity with those offered by foreign 
competitors and that everyone in this country who 
has anything to do with shipping goods be impressed 
with the desirability of specifying that they be car- 
ried in American vessels. At this time particularly, 
anything that may be done to improve the condition 
of our shipping industry is a great deal more than a 
mere patriotic gesturé on the part of the shipping 
or traveling public. According to the statistics of 
one large company, of .$18 paid to an American ship- 
ping line either for freight or passenger fare, no 
less than $15 is spent here in the United States. That 
means jobs for our people. And putting men back 
to work is the great fundamental objective of every 
attack we are making on the forces of depression. 


Any increase in the employment of American fa- 
cilities should-lead, too, to enabling shipping firms to 
increase their capital expenditures. In the highly 
competitive state of world shipping the problem oi 
obsolescence looms especially large, and every time 
one of our sea transport companies lays down the 
keel: of a néw vessel, to replace one that has gone 
out of date, it is not only improving its own com- 
petitive position, but it is still further contributing 
toward an improvement of our very grave employ- 
ment situation. 


A conference such as this is well equipped for 
making an intelligent approach to what we may call 
the internal problems of the shipping industry. But 
if the facilities of our merchant marine were 100 per 
cent perfect in comparison with those of other na- 
tions, it could not even then approach a flourishing 
condition without some genuine improvement in our 
foreign trade. 


Now, at the furn of the year, it would seem to be 
@ most appropriate time for me to indulge in some 
sort of cheerful prophecy concerning the immediate 
future of our foreign commerce. But that would 
hardly be fair to you. Unfortunately, I am_ not 
gifted with seeond sight and even the most careful 
statistical analysis during the last three years have 
proved unreliable as a basis for forecasting. How- 
ever, let us-hope that history will show 1933 to have 
been, not merely the fourth year of the great world 
depression, but,’ rather, the first year of the real 
recovery. This does not mean that we are going to 
see during the next twelve months any sudden and 


spectacular revival of business, either within our 
borders or with foreign nations. The process of re- 
covery is going to be slow, accompanied perhaps by 
discouraging recessions. But strong forces have been 
operating during the last year to halt the downward 
curve of production and employment in the United 
States, and by something more than a coincidence. 
the heart-breaking falling off of our foreign trade 
seems to have been checked simultaneously. 


I do not want to gloss over the fact that our 
exports during the last year fell in value to a figure 
that was only a fraction of what it was for the peak 
year of 1929. But with the revival of confidence that 
became so evident about last July in our domestic 
business, there came an immediate reaction in our 
foreign trade which continued, even discounting sea- 
sonal factors, into the fall. 

Business recovery here at home is essential to 
any marked and permanent improvement in our for- 
eign trade situation. As our domestic payrolls in- 
crease and consuming power is restored, we must 
inevitably buy more goods from other nations of the 
world. Thus we shall contribute to their recovery 
as well, and strengthen the markets for our exports. 


Effect of Prosperity 

On the other hand, it must be recognized that a 
restoration of prosperity abroad- will have a directly 
beneficial effect upon our own: situation. Foreign 
trade, to great sections of American industry and 
agriculture, is a factor of vital importance. Let us 
note that even in 1931, a far from satisfactory or 
normal year, we sold in foreign markets nearly half 
of the cotton produced in this country, more than a 
third of our tobacco and copper, nearly a quarter of 
our agricultural machinery, and nearly a sixth of 
our wheat crop. 


It is beside the point to discuss where recovery 
should begin, to_be most effective, whether at home 
or in our foreign trade. Our task is to bend every 
effort to make every possible gain in both directions 
al the same time. The wide measures inaugurated 
last year by President Hoover to help business right 
itself here at home have already borne fruit. The 
integrity of the American dollar has been protected, 
the paralysis that gripped the nation’s credit ma- 
chinery has been relieved, and there is every indica- 
tion that we have passed the most threatening crisis 
of the depression. 


A different situation confronts us when we study 
the problem of restoring our foreign trade to a satis- 
factory level. There have to be faced many. factors 
over which the United States, acting as an individual 
nation, can have no control. There are other na- 
tions to whose people foreign trade is even more 
essential than it is to ours. They are suffering even 
more than we are from the blight that has fallen 
upon international commerce. It:seems to me worth 
emphasizing that in spite of the handicaps under 
which we are making every one of our foreign sales 
these days, the United States still leads the world 
in value. of its exports. And notwithstanding the 
tragic decline in our buying power, we:are still second 
only to Great Britain as an importing nation. 

With the nations of the world all in the same pre- 
dicament with respect to their foreign trade and 
each one as anxious as the others to attain the same 


,ends, one fact becomes obvious; that there must be 


some sort of international cooperation. This is not 
going to be a simple matter, in view of the peculiarly 
nationalistic character of the barriers that stand ia 
the way of a resumption of normal world trading 
relations. 


International Developments 
Everyone here is familiar with the nature of the 
trade barriers to which I refer—tariff restrictions, 
import-quota systems and and _  exchange-control 
regulations. Such steps were taken, for the most 
part, as emergency measures to cope with grave and 


-imminent threats to fiscal and even political stability 


on the part of the nations concerned. The situation 
cannot be. corrected overnight. It can only be done 
gradually, by an elimination of the causes that made 
these emergency measures necessary. 


Closely inter-related with the problem of trade 
barriers is that of fiternational monetary stabiliza- 
tion. Since September, 1931, 26 countries have of- 
ficially gone off the gold standard; ten more have- 
practically done so by means of exchange restric- 
tions; and 24 have placed in effect measures to im- 
pede the free flow of gold across their borders. You, 
who are actively engaged in world trade, do not 
have to have emphasized to. you the difficulty. of 
dealing with nations with fluctuating currency. Even 
for those whose activities are carried on within our 
own borders, monetary policies of other nations are 
important, on account of their direct effect upon 
world price levels. 


I can not suggest any royal road to world trade 
recovery. Under any circumstances, travel in that 
direction is going to be beset with difficulties. But 
one thing that can be done is for the nations of the 
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world to set their courses in the right direction. A 
splendid opportunity for doing this will be offered 
by the forthcoming World Conference on Monetary 
and Economic Questions, which will be held some 
time next summer. We have accepted an invitation 
to take part in that meeting and representatives of 
this government are included in the group of expert 


economists whose preliminary conferences will draw 
up the agenda of topics on which there is a likeli- 
hood of attaining international cooperation. 


Cooperation Among Nations 


While we have every reason to look forward with 
hope to this international gathering, let us not pin 
upon it all our faith as an instrument that will in 
itself clear away all the tangled economic chains that 
are throttling international trade. Past conferences 
in which we have participated have taught us that 
genuine international cooperation for the common 
good is not easy to bring about. We shall probably 
expect certain compromises in matters of policy on 
the part of other nations, and it is not unlikely that 
our Government may have to make certain conces- 
sions in return. So the extent to which the confer- 
ence may succeed depends largely upon the state of 
public opinion among the peoples of the nations rep- 
resented. As Americans, we can do our part by in- 
forming ourselves as thoroughly as possible upon all 
questions of ational policy we may have to consider 
as a result of the conference. At the same time, we 
must prepare ourselves not to be disappointed if the 
meeting does not seem to result in an immediate, 


tangible improvement of the international economic 
situation. 


In agreeing to participate in the world economic 
conference, this Government did so with the distinct 
understanding that the question of war debts and of 
specific tariff rates would not be brought up. Obvi- 
ously, the question of trade revival is intimately con- 
nected with a satsifactory adjustment of the war 
debt situation. It is sincerely to be hoped, therefore, 
that this difficult question of war debts may be 
settled at the time this conference begins. If it can 
be done, in a matter that protects fully the interests 
of the American people and is at the same time ac- 
ceptable to the debtor nations, one very great step 
toward world recovery will have been taken, and the 
economic conference will have immeasurably greater 


prospect of solving the problems with which it is con- 
fronted. 


I have not tried to do more than touch the 
high spots in the vast number of factories affect- 
ing our foreign trade outlook. It is, I believe, a sub- 
ject that will loom large, at least in-the background, 
in your discussions at this meeting. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate my hope that your 
conference will prove to be successful in every respect. 
Whatever you may do to promote the interests of the 
American Merchant Marine will react to the benefit 
of the Nation as a whole. Our national ocean ship- 
ping is essentially an extension of our inland trans- 
portation facilities and should be considered as an 
integral part of our industrial system. Its welfare 
is an object of concern to all Americans, for motives 
of actual self-interest, even apart from those of 
patriotism. ‘(Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: Mr. Chapin, the delegates 
certainly wish to express their appreciation of the 
splendid talk you have just given them. 

The next address will be by Henry I. Harriman, 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. (Applause. 


Address by Mr. Harriman 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I am very. much 
pleased to be given the opportunity to address such 
@ representative gathering of those interested in the 
future of the American Merchant Marine, and, at the 
Same time, to present to you the views of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States on this subject. 

The National Chamber is firmly convinced of the 
importance of our maintaining am adequate American 
Merchant Marine. Since its earliest days the Chamber 
has emphasized this. It realized, however, that com- 


peting with foreign shipping as it does, outside of our 


tariff barriers,“and taking into account our standards 
of living, and resulting high wage and material costs, 
we could not have an adequate merchant marine 
without some form of government aid. 

As early as 1915 our membership went on record 
favoring “subsidies from the Government, sufficient 
to offset the difference in cost between operation of 
vessels under the American flag and operation in the 
same deep-sea trades under foreign flags” and “sub- 
ventions from the Government to establish regular 
mail and freight lines under the American flag to 
countries in which the commercial interests of the 
United States are important, and to American depend- 
encies.” The Chamber has since consistently urged 
support of our merchant marine through financial aid 
from the Government, but also, and perhaps more im- 
portant, through patronage by the American shippers 
and travellers. 

Following the failure of shipping legislation in 1922 
and 1923, there seemed to be a clear need for the de- 
velopment of the essential facts and general discussion 
of the merchant marine problem on a nationwide 
scale. Therefore, in 1925, after a number of regional 
conferences held in important trade centers on the 
Pacific, Atlantic and Gulf Coasts, on the Great Lakes 
and in the interior, and after thorough studies of the 
several phases of the problem by special committees 
made up of leading representatives of widely dis- 
tributed interests, a National Merchant Marine Con- 
ference was called by the Chamber. After a most 
thorough discussion of the committee reports and the 
results of the regional conferences, the general con- 
ference adopted a series of recommendations as to a 
future merchant marine policy for the United States. 
These recommendations subsequently received the en- 
dorsement of the membership of the Chamber 
throughout the country and form an important part of 
the Chamber’s merchant marine policy. 


A gratifying feature of the referendum through 
which this policy was accepted by the Chamber's 
membership was the interest displayed by business 
organizations in the interior of the country, which, 
although remote from the seaboard, showed their ap- 
preciation of the importance of our Merchant Marine 
to the whole country, 


The recommendations made by the National Mer- 
chant Marine Conference have been largely met dur- 
ing the past few years through congressional and ex- 
ecutive action. Notable among them were (1) the 
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establishment with Government aid of privately owned 
and operated services on the trade routes needed for 
our foreign trade and the expansion of overseas mar- 
kets for our agricultural and industrial products, (2) 
di$posal of Government-owned ships in such @ manner 
as to facilittate the establishment of these privately 
owned and operated services, (3) reduction in the per- 
sonnel of the Shipping Board and its devotion pri- 
marily to its regulatory functions, and (4) stimulation 
of due and reasonable patronage of American vessels 
by American shippers and travelers. 


The membership of the Chamber, in its most 
recent declarations, specially urge the importance in 
the public interest of continuing the policies under 
which American shipping has in recent years made 
splendid progress. In a resolution of the Nineteenth 
Annual Meeting; held in 1931, specific attention is 
called to the necessity for the possession and suc- 
cessful operation of an American Merchant Marine 
and to the progress being made in this direction 
through stfpport given American shipping interests by 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1928. It further calls at- 
tention to the necessity of support of American ships 
by American shippers and travelers and to the neces- 
sity of renewal of existing mail contracts with efficient 
contractors on a basis which will provide for a con- 
tinuance of all essential services. In 1932, the Twenti- 
eth Annual Meeting again urged maintenance of the 
assistance extended to American shipping under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1928. 


Other matters affecting the welfare of the shipping 
industry in which the Chamber has been actively in- 
terested include the elimination of Government com- 
petition with private enterprise in the shipping field, 


protection of the coastwise trade against foreign en-~ 


croachments, removal of handicaps to American ship- 
ping, and uniformity in ocean bills of lading. 

This brie&geview of the Chamber’s efforts for estab- 
lishment of our merchant marine on a sourid and per- 
manent basis reflects the importance of our shipping 
services to the Nation’s commerce. It is gratifying to 
see steamship lines under the American. flag.render- 
ing passenger and freight service of the highest quality 
and dependability. The policies which have-made this 
possible are the result of awakened consciousness on 
the part of the American people as to the importance 
of our overseas shipping and their determination that 
a reasonable portion of our foreign commerce shall be 
carried in American bottoms. Certainly there is every 
reason that these policies should be maintained, and 
to, that end I pledge the support of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United Statés. (Applause.) 

MR. O'CONNOR: Mr. Harriman, kindly accept the 
thanks of the Conference for your excellent remarks. 

The next speaker on the program is an old friend 
of the merchant marine, the Honorable Clay Stone 


Briggs, Congressman from the State of Texas. (Ap- 
plause.) . 


Address by Mr. Briggs 


‘ ee 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Shipping Board, 
Delegates to the Merchant Marine Conference: «The 
merchant marine is today in the most critica} situa- 
tion it has probably ever experienced. We have talked 
about this situation as it has progressed in. the last 
two, possibly three years, but it has never reached 
quite as acute a stage as it has reached today, and it 
is therefore deserving of not only the earnest atten- 
tion of all. who are interested in an American Mer- 
chant Marine, but the active attention as well. Not 
only is it trying to weather the most terrific depression 
ever encountered, but it is being made the target for 
the most violent attacks at home and.abroad. It is 
easy to understand the attack of the foreigner. -An 
American Merchant Marine gives our country an in- 
dependence and pOwer that takes it out ef the realm 
of dependence upon the ships of foreign countries. and 
deprives them of hundreds of millions of dollars which 
used to be paid them every year in ocean freights. 
But the attacks here at home are more serious and 
threaten far more injury. They arise chiefly because 
the American people are not fully advised. They want 
an American Merchant Marine, but do not know that 
it costs the Government twice what it costs private 
industry to operate it. They do not know Government 
lines cannot be sold without mail contracts; that mail 


‘contracts. require far more return than carrying the 


mails; that the Government investment in ships and 
loans is at stake; that these investments run into 
hundreds of millions of dollars; that without an Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine, the people of the United States 
will have to pay hundreds of millions in increased 
ocean freight rates. ~ 


The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 provides that “It 
is necessary for the national defense and -for the 
proper growth of its foreign'and domestic commerce 
that the United States shall have a merchant marine 
of the best equipped and most suitable vessels, suffi- 
cient to carry the greater portion of its commerce, 
and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency, ultimately to be owned 


and operated privately ~by citizens of the United 
States.” 


Establishment of Lines 


Section VII of the same ‘act provides for the estab- 
lishment of lines on designated trade routes, with a 
view to furnishing adequate, regular, certain and per- 
manent service for the promotion, development, ex- 
pansion and maintenance of the foreign and coast- 
wise trade of the United States and an adequate 
postal service. 


Why this provision? That question ought to be con- 
veyed to the American people by every one of you 
and every one interested in the American Merchant 
Marine, and answered for them. Why this provision? 
Because when the World War broke out we had no 
ships in or available for foreign trade. Our commerce 
stagnated on our docks for want of ships to transport 
it under our flag, and the farmers and manufacturers 
lost hundreds of millions of dollars, because delivery 
of goods abroad could not be made for want of ships. 


Of even more vital concern was the fact that. when 
we got into the World War we had practically no 
ships of our own to move our troops overseas, and 
but for the aid of the allies, like the British, and com- 
mandeered German and Dutch ships, we could never 
have gotten the troops across to have saved the day 
for the Allies and to have won the war. Had we not 
won, America would haye paid. tribute of billions of 
dollars to the Central Powers. 


Too late for the first need, America hoped’ to build 
enough ships, in spite of German submarines, to insure 
the movement of sufficient troops to provide an ade- 
quate army and sufficient supplies and equipment to 
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insure success. This effort. cost our country three 
billions of dollars. 


That fact is not realized by the American people. 
They do not know that for years and years they are 
having to pay the cost of the failure to’ provide or 
tee keep our country provided with an adequate mer- 
chant marine. 

Our helplessness, for want of American Merchant 
Marine, having been demonstrated by the war, and 
our dependence upon ships of foreign flag for the 
movement of foreign commerce evidenced, at a cost 
running into bililons for trade losses and cost of build- 
ing shipyards, et cetera, in trying to provide an emer- 
gency fleet overnight, prompted the Congress to deter- 

‘mine that the American people should never again 
be without an adequate merchant marine of their own. 
So for a time after the war the Government operated 
a very large number of services with the new fleet. 
For about a year the Government made a profit of 
several hundred millions-of dollars, and saved Amer- 
ican shippers from extortionate rates by foreign lines. 
Then ocean rates rapidly declined, and as reflected 


by the balance sheets alone, the Government began 


to lose large sums in operation. 

In 1924 the Government had to appropriate fifty 
million doliars to meet the deficit. In spite of selling 
some lines and the operation of many less ships, the 
appropriation in 1928 was $17,000,000. 


Foreign Competition 

Although we were spending many millions, Congress 
saw that the hastily built, fleet was being pushed into 
the discard by foreign countries which were building 
millions of tons of more modern and faster ships, with 
government subsidies. 

Congress did not want to spend any more money 
to build ships when it could ‘no longer sell those which 
it had. The ocean mail contracts pointed the way 
to a discontinuance of Government operation, by not 
only reducing the Government operating costs, but 
also insuring the maintenance of all essential trade 
route services by private operators for long periods 
of years, who not only agreed to carry all mail offered 
by the Government at no extra cost, but also obligated 
themselves to build new ships and modernize the fleet, 

~and to build them in American yards, even though 

the cost would be materially greater than if dSuilt in 
yards abroad; to build them according to plans and 
specifications approved by our Navy, so that they 
would be available as auxiliary naval vessels, all of 
which materially adds to the construction cost; to 
document the ships under the American flag, so that 
we have complete control over them, to man them 
with 100 per cent American officer personnel, and with 
two-thirds of the crew American. I wish they were 
100 per cent, but we are informed that many Amer- 
icans will not serve in the steward department on 
ships, and therefore for the time being it was left 
at two-thirds for the crew. 

The Government is also permitted to commandeer 
any of the ships in time of war or national emergency 
and to pay only the, fair value at the time of taking, 
without regard to any enhancement of value by causes 
necessitating the taking, The vessel services are also 
liable te rate regulation. 

Qf course everyhody knows-that during the World 
“War the Government had “spend vast sums of 
money in its purchases, 4s 1 as constriiction, of 
ships, because it had to pay war costs for those ves- 
sels. The act of 1928 provides, as I have indicated, 
that the Government shall pay only the actual cost 
at the time of taking, without regard to any enhance- 
ment occasioned by the war or emergency that neces- 
sitates the taking. . 

Forty-four mail contracts have been made. Under 
them new vessels costing 300 million dollars, have 
been provided for by contract with privately owned 
lines, with reconditioning expenditures for other ves- 
sels of 22 million dollars. The United States Govern- 
ment today has the second largest merchant marine 
in the world; rising from‘ 2 per cent in 1913 to 12 per 
cent in 1931. This great, magnificent fleet, carrying 
about 35 per cent in value of our seaborne foreign 
trade earns about 300: million a year in freight rev- 
enue that used to be paid to foreign lines and which 
used to be spent abroad, but which is now spent in 
the United States in maintaining and supporting ac- 
tivities here and giving employment to thousands and 
thousands of our own citizens. 


Services of Merchant Fleet 

Ocean freight rates have been held to thé minimum 
by the existence of this'great American ‘fléet and it 
has resulted in a saving to American farmers, manu- 
facturers and shippers, estimated at from one billion 
and a half to two billion’dollars. We can:deliver our 
goods in any world markét in our own ships, and 
are no longer dependent on foreign-flag vessels. We 
have a naval auxiliary fleet, something that we never 
had before. We have insurance against a repetition 
of the huge costs in time of war of building a fleet, 
and we have insurance against the delays and loss 
of trade experienced for want of ships. 

For all this the government pays out in mail con- 
tracts about 25 million dollars a year. Less than the 
‘cost of a battleship, or one large passenger ship. The 
government could not operate the trade services and 
provide for replacement by modern ships at twice 
the cost of the mail contracts. Without this great 
American Merchant Marine the farmers® and the 
manufacturers would be compelled to pay much 
higher ocean freight rates. : 

Let us put this in concrete form, so that the people 
can understand it. To give some idea of what this 
means, it might be said that the annual ocean freight 
normally paid by--American commerce amounts to 
between seven and eight hundred millions of, dollars 
a year. Merely a 10 per.cent increase in ocear freight 
rates would levy a toll of from seventy to eighty 
million dollars a year on American commerce, and 
some authorities think that it would amount to as 
much as 20 per cent or more. 

The American Merchant Marine is on trial as never 
before. If you want to preserve it, don’t defile or 
abuse it. Don’t use subterfuge or artifice, or other 
means to gain temporary. advantages that are not in 
harmony with the spirif.or purpose of the act. You 
can’t. afford to exploit the American people, or. per- 
vert the aids provided to insure an adequate merchant 
marine. If you do, you will kill it. There is no room 
for spoilsmen in the American Merchant Marine. Let 
the people know what the merchant marine means 
to them, how vital it is to their prosperity and safety 
And the time to do that is now. 

You are also tremendously concerned with increas- 
ing and expanding our foreign trade. The Secretary 
of Commerce this morning called particular atten- 
tion to how vitally concerned you are with trade re- 
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SIXTH 
vival. In fact, it is the Key to this whole problem 
of depregsion. -If we can revive trade, we can‘end 


the depression.. Revive trade at home .and revive 
trade abroad. Of course, that is a problem,' but one 
of the ways to solve it is te try to build up in every 
possible way you can through the agencies at our 


.command, not sacrificing those agencies, but preserv- 


ing them so that they will be useful in promoting 
that trade. 

I see at times like these a disposition on the part 
of some to claim certain economies by the elimination 
of certain services to. the people, which return to 
them a hundredfold the cost thereof; which.mean to 
them the preservation of what they still have and 
offer them an opportunity to revive and restore the 
trade which has been so important and necessary 
a factor in preserving the prosperity of our country. 

Remember, the American people are entitled, not 
only to an adequate and modern American Merchant 
Marine, with dependable service, but. to such service 
at the lowest rates possible consistent with a fair 
return upon the investment. Remember,.too, that 
unless you bring home to the people, the American 
people, how critical the situation is today with refer- 
ence to their merchant marine, unless you acquaint 
many of your new members of Congress with the 
facts regarding the merchant marine of this country— 
how necessary it is, what it has cost to create, what 
it will-cost this government if it is destroyed—unless 
you do these things, I say you are in danger of los- 
ing what this country and the government has done 
within the last fifteen years, to give to the United 
States the second greatest merchant marine on the 
high seas. I thank you. (Applause. 


MR. O’CONNOR: Congressman Briggs, I am sure 
all the delegates appreciate the remarks. you have 
made. 

The next: speaker on the program is Dr. Edmund 
A. Walsh, 8. J., Vice President of Georgetown Univer- 
sity and Regent of the School of Foreign Service. 
(Applause.) 





Address by Dr. Walsh 


The Function of the Merchant Marine in 
National Economy 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Conference: 
It is always a privilege, as well as a pieasure, to 
participate from year to year in this Conference. 
although I sometimes feel that the Delegates may be 
saying to themselves, “Well, what is the sky pilot 
doing on the bridge?” In that respect I feel, how- 
ever, that there is a certain justification for my being 
here. A colleague of mime was once addressing 2 
group in New York City. He was a distinguished 
clergyman who had been invited to speak to a gath- 
ering of insurance people. He heard one of: the 
agents remarking to another, “What will he know 
about insurance?” My goed friend, who happened to 
have a very quick intellect, noted the remark and so, 
when he got up to speak, he said, “I hotice there are 
here today representatives of various forms of insur- 
ance,—casualty insurance, life insurance, and so on. 
* * * TJ do not yield to any one of you. I am a rep- 
resentative of the oldest fire insurance company i: 
the world.” (Latghter.) And I have something of 
the same feeling at a shipping conference. I was 
born very near the sea, and during my youth I often 
knocked around Tea Wharf, and the various islands 
that dot Boston harbor. I .became accustomed to 
the tide of commerce as-it ebbed and flowed. I have 
since lived in a good many ports of the worl@ and in 
later years I viewed with humiliation a dozen harbors 
of the world where I searched in vain for the Ameri- 
can flag.. I think I see down there before me the 
“Skipper” of the Leviathan who carried me ‘across the 
water many a time on those trips to foreign parts. 

That personal experience, dating many years back 
and renewed after the war, brought certain truths 
home to me that I have not hesitated to preach from 
many an academic platform and in many a class- 
room. I am going to lay before you today a few of 
the reasons why, at the institution I am connected 
with, we have established a specific Shipping De- 
partment, where for the last fourteen years we have 
tried to hold the dyke against the flow of propaganda 
that comes to the table and the desk of every uni- 
versity professor—upon some of which I think I have 
detected the postmark of origin. In the particular 
field of education in which I am engaged, we insist 
that the background, the history and the reasons 
underlying great movement shall be understood, be- 
cause unless you get to the roots of controverted mat- 
ters and establish a basic philosophy as well as a 
sound superstructure, you are building for the mo- 
ment only. You have no enduring policy or direeting 
principle. : 





Consideration of the Past 


The roots of national greatness are great thoughts 
bred in minds broadened and liberalized by habits of 
comparison and analysis. Without the anchorage 
supplied by sound and continuous thinking on the 
lessons of the past, in so far as they furnish guidance 
for the future, no structure, however imposing, can 
long weather the fierce hurricanes arising from the 
stress of modern competittive conditions, If this na- 
tion has subsisted for one hundred and fifty years 
unimpaired in its essential political constitution, it is 
because the founders were men with empires in thelr 
brains. If it is to persist with equal vigor and se- 
curity in the difficult years that lie ahead we have 
need, imperative need, of leaders endowed - with 
vision, imagination, and the will to execute those 
matured and equitable policies which experience 
proves to be indispensable for national well-being. 


Our people at present are faced with issues of such 
vital importance that one false decision might well 
imperil our whole economic future. I count the mer- 
chant marine among those major problems. Now 
more than ever should its friends close ranks and with 
courage and foresight strive that it, too, shall be ready 
to serve the common effort towards reconstruction 
which is the first national duy of every American citi- 
Zen. 

The role of the merchant marine in national econ- 
omy is of no sudden growth, nor is it a recent discov- 
ery. History with all its pages teaches nothing if not 
this: Every nation which has reached commercial 
supremacy, nay more, which has even achieved na- 
tional security, has done so by developing and foster- 
ing a dependable merchant marine and by uncom- 
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promisingly -protecting its trade routes, its merchants 
and its merchant ships against all aggression. That 
principle is written indeliby across the history of Egypt, 
Venice, Carthage, Greece, Rome, Italy, the Hanseatic 
League, Portugal, Spain, Holland and England. In 
the case of the last. named, it has been strikingly ex- 
emplified in the romance of those great. trading com- 
panies that made possible the penetration of English 
influence to every quarter of the known world. 

As for instance: The Merchant Adventurers, in 
1503, for trade with the Low countries and Germany; 
the Muscovy Company, in 1553; for trade with Russia; 
the Eastland Company, 1568, for trade with Norway, 
Sweden, Polznd, Prussia; the Levant Company, 1581, 
for trade with Turkey, Syria and Asia-Minor; the 
Guinea Company, 1588, for trade with Senegal, Gam- 
bia, and adjacent African coasts; the East India Com- 
pany, 1600, for trade with India, Arabia and Persia; 
and the Hudson Bay Company, in 1670, for trade with 
North America. 


Influence of Sea Power 


The tremendous influence of sea power on history, 
first -scientifically examined by a great American 
strategist, Admiral A. T. Mahan, has been vindicated 
over and over again. And never more convincingly 
than during the years that tried men’s souls, 1914-1918. 
And, conversely, history is equally eloquent in demon- 
strating that any nation which takes the easy way. of 
permitting its commerce to be carried by foreign-flag 
ships, which rents the service and space it is too lazy 
to provide, is embarked on a policy of dependency that 
has ended every time with the nation in question be- 
coming a setond-rate power. 

We learned that lesson from a hard taskmaster 
and paid a bitter price for the experience in 1914, 
when the mad scramble for tonnage showed us how 
completely we had abdicated the proud position won 
on the seven seas by Yankee clippers of the age of 
Donald McKay. Not only did we then stand hat in 
hand in the waiting-rooms of foreign shipowners while 
our piled-up commodities perished on congested 
wharves, but we were obliged, in the later emergency 
of our own war neds, to embark on a superhuman pro- 
gram of shipbuilding that cost us upwards of three 
billions of dollars as costs soared to $400 per dead- 
weight ton. Now, the annua! interest on three billion 
doliars is $150,000,000. Had that sum been leisurely 
— wisely ard systematically applied. during the 


‘previous generation to creating an American merchant. 


marine, we should not have suffered the humiliation 
we then experienced, nor have had to add practically 
that entire sum to the other now irrecoverable war 
debts. I describe that investment as practically lost, 
as a centribution to a permanent merchant marine. 
The vessels then built were largely of an emergency 
type which justiffed their cost by even one round trip 
to the warzone; while the others of more substantial 
construction are now either obsolescent or incapable 
of competing profitably with the modernized fleets of 
our competitors. Out of three billion, it is doubtful if 
$600,000,000 of liquid value remains in the shape of 
ocean going American-flag ships appraised at present 
world prices. \ : 
Gentlemen, shall vre laboriously cherish all the dead 
facts of history and blithely ignore its living lessons? 
Yet, as Mr. Dooey might say, “I see by the papers” 
that some of your foreign competitors are urging you 
to precisely that oblivion of the meaning of the facts 
in the case. It has been objected from overseas that 


government subsidy gives American shippers an unfair . 


advantage over certain other nations. Surely that is a 
late discovery. The Navigation Act of England trans- 
ferred all overseas commerce from foreign to native 
shippers long ago. But even before 1645 another far- 
sighted English ruler taught us a valuable lesson, for 
we read in history that Athelstan, in the tenth cen- 
tury, rewarded traders by conferring nobility upon 
every merchant who “fared thrite over the sea with a 
ship and cargo of his own.” 


Policy in Other Countries - 


_ And the great Cardinal Richelieu removed the pro- 
hibitions which had prevented French noblemen from 
engaging in commerce, and forbade the exportation of 
French merchandise, except salt, in foreign vessels. 

In more recent times, if my memory serves me ‘cor- 
rectly, the British government advanced $12,600,000 to 
build the Mauretania and Lusitania in effect as aux- 
iliary cruisers, or $6,300,000 per ship. The government 
agreed to advance $365,000 per ship per year for 20 
years, a total of $7,280,000 per ship for the 20 year 
period, to offset the high cost of operating them when 
those ocean greyhounds held the blue ribbon on the 
Atlantic. 

And certainly, no one familiar with naval history 
can forget the wise subventions in various forms ac- 
corded as matter of public policy by the British gov- 
ernment to its commercial and passenger fleet for the 
purpose of assuring to the nation the second ‘line of 
defense which results from a strong merchant marine 
rapidly convertible into a naval auxiliary during a 
national emergency. The Admiralty was well advised 
in that policy and we have excellent precedent. 

I know it is a.superflous comment before this Con- 
ference to point out that government subsidy to Amer- 
ican shipbuiiders and operators merely serves to 
equalize the costs of construction and operation by 
absorbing the heavy differential and removing the 
handicap caused by the enhanced cost of labor, ma- 
terial and personnel that must be borne by the Ameri- 
can shipowner. 

Then, too, direct and substantial assistance is not 
unknown elsewhere in Europe. The French Line was 
recently in grave financial difficulties and was even 
contemplating suspension of its services. The French 
Government voted the necessary funds, handsomely, 
and so you have the Normandie, 75,000 tons, to further 
challenge American shipping interests. Yet I have 
not heard, nor do I expect to hear, protest from this 
side ‘of the Atlantic. I expect you will meet the situa- 
tion, not weep over it. 

It has further been objected that American con- 
struction activities are increasing the surplus tonnage 
of the world and thus far increasing the disproportion 
between supply and demand. That is news to one 
who, like myself, has seen with sorrow the closing of 
American shipyards and the disappearance of hon- 
ored names, like the Cramp Yards. In fact, it will be 
spot news to anyone familiar with the record. 

From 1922 to the present day, the total number of 
ships built by Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Ialy, Japan and Germany, has reached 2,100 vessels, 
aggregating 14 million tons. Our contributien to that 
alleged surplus was 96 ships of ocean-going type, of 
2,000 gross tons and over. On a parity basis we might 
justly have built 300 vessels. Our total new tonnage 
was only 840,600 tons out of those 14 million tons, 


whereas a parity basis would justify over 2 million 
tons. We have no Rex,:no Europe, no Bremen, no 
Normandie—only an occasional Manhattan and a 
rapidly deteriorating Leviathan for overseas service. 


I fear that we shall never be able to fully satisfy 
all our critics until we starve our merchant marine 
back to its pre-war dimensions, when we had a bare 
116 American flag ships, 626,000 tons. And of those 
but 19 merchant ships (ess than 200,000 tons) were 
operating on Atlantic and Pacific routes: 


I shall not attenipt at this time to discuss the re- 
maining objections, suéh as dumping and the like, 
recently brought against our merchant marine. -I 
leave that bill of particulars to more expert and 
authorative pens. I will permit myself, however, one 
final observation. I trust it is not indelicate to sug- 
gest that surplus tonnage, if it exists, can only be 
charged to the United States in a Pickwiackian sense. 
There would be no surplus tonnage, whether in battle- 
ships or merchant ships, if our competitors had been 
as naive as they expect us to be. The Washington 
Disarmament Conference, which met in November, 
1921, agreed on certain limitations of armament, and 
definite scrapping programs were adopted by the sig- 
natory powers. Those engagements were carried out 
by the United States and we actually witnessed the 
stopping of much construction actuoally on the ways 
and the sinking of perfectly good ships as targets for 
airplanes. We did not corifine our scrapping to blue- 
prints. Similarly there would be no surplus of mer- 
chant tonnage today if obsolete ships had been 
scrapped to the same proportion in Europe that they 
have been here, or sold in lots of 200 as junk to some 
European Mr. Henry Ford. There was no talk of sur- 
plus tonnage when that “Bridge of Ships” was being 
built in 1917. . 

Even as it is, America today is carrying only one- 
third of our foreign trade in American-flag ships. 
Great Britain carries 60 per cent of her own foreign 
trade in British Empire flag ships and is still carrying 

’ 45 per cent of the total foreign trade of the entire 
world. Her tonnage in vessels of 2,000 gross tons and 
over, as of September 30, 1932, totaled 17,878,682, 
whereas total American tonnage at the same date was 
8,211,942 of ships in the same category. But American 
vessels in regular service on foreign and non-con- 
tiguous trade routes amount only to 3,490,603 tons, the 
large balance of the total being engaged in -coastwise 
and contiguous trade, leaving the 3,490,603 tons as the 
American competitive fleet in international commerce 
properly so-called. e : 

While readily granting Great Britain’s need of spe- 
cial facilities because of. her far-flung possessions and 
her insular position, I still feel that the figures here 
quoted do not justify the fears and protests recently 
expressed from London. It is, then, neither an un- 
reasonable Chauvinism nor an unsportsmanlike ges- 
ture to wish you courage, perseverance and eventual 
success in your laudable enterprise—the renaissance of 
an adequate American Merchant Marine with the con- 
comitant restoration of,our self-respect on the high 
seas. I thank you. (Applause.) ; 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Dr.: Walsh, the Confer- 
ence extends its‘ thanks and appreciation for your 
address. 

The next speaker will be the Honorable Royal S. 
Copeland, United States Senator from New York. 
(Applause.) 





Address by Mr. Copeland 





Financial Aids to Shipping 


Mr. Chairman, Dr. Walsh, gentlemen of the Confer- 
ence: Before I say these formal things which I have 
before me, I want to pay tribute to the memory of 
a fine gentleman, a friend of mine and a friend .of 
yours, Mr. H. B. Walker, whe has left us since the last 
conference. If you feel the great sense of personal 
loss that I do, I know you have grief in your heart 
over his untimely death. 


This is a time when the prudent business man takes_ 


more serious account of his prospects than he ever did 
before. It is a time when every branch of Govern- 
ment is seeking economies and further economies. It 
is a time when the citizen is looking with critical eye 
upon every prospective appropriation. 

In the years of abundance it is not difficult to win 
votes for any measure that promised national advan- 
tage. In those days the Congress enacted measures 
that did much to pramote maritime transportation. 


We face a different situation today. Every expendi- 
ture is under fire. Those measures of vital importance 
to the shipping interests are no exception to the rule. 

You will pardon me for referring tc it, but that 
harmonious co-operation for which I have pleaded 
with you for years has become imperative. It was de- 
sirable always, but the time has come when the ship- 
ping industry must subordinate every difference and 
stand shoulder to shoulder. United effort is essential 

to preservation. 

In presenting the case to the American people it 
should be unnecessary to recount the advantages of 
an effective merchant marine. I wish every American 
citizen might have heard that splendid address made 
this morning by Dr. Walsh. Coming from one who is 
entirely disinterested it was a remarkable appeal to 
our people, to every wise citizen for an effective mer- 
chant marine. 


Significance of Merchant Ships 


As we progress in international disarmament, the 
significance of merchant ships for the war of com- 
merce should become increasingly apparent. As we 
decrease the personnel of the Navy, that institution 
will become less and less a training school for service 
in the merchant fleet. 
our navy yards, the training of architects and workers 
in shipbuilding must be left to the merchantship- 
yards. Unless-these are manned and utilized, ship- 
building will become a lost art in the United States. 

Not lomg ago I witnessed the launching of a great 
ship. It made my heart throb with joy to see that 
noble vessel slide into the sea, adding strength to 
American shipping and wealth to the American peo- 
ple. But joy turned to sadness when the vessel moved 
away from the launching platform, leaving an unob- 
structed view of the empty berths, the desolate and 
vacant shipyard. 

It may be we have made ample provision for our 
immediate needs so far as passenger and combined 
passenger and freight boats are concerned. But what 
about our freighters and the more humble members 
of the ship family? Are we meeting our national. re- 
quirements? 

If figures indicate anything, the United States is 
not keeping up in the race to control our share of the 
world’s shipping. -What we have done recently is al- 
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most nothing compared to the accomplishments of 
other nations. Assuming that our country desires to 
maintain a place of respectability on the sea, it will 
not be amiss to study briefly what other nations are 
doing about shipping. If there is a general stagnation 
in this industry, we might make that an excuse for 
our own inactivity and a justification for delay. Under 
such circumstances, postponement might be excusable, 
although abandonment of our well thought out plan 
would be a crime against the future. Our thoughts 
turn naturally to Great Britain. What is that great 
country doing about shipping? 


Result of British Trade Conference 

As a result of the Britisn Imperial Economic Con- 
ference held at Ottawa last year, bilateral trade agree- 
ments were signed by the participating British coun- 
tries. Under this plan, the United Kingdom under- 
takes to levy duties on certain non-Empire imports 
and to control by quotas and importation all other 
products. Inter-Dominion agreements are provided 
for similar preferntial treatment. 

No one can doubt that the real object of that Con- 
ference was to increase the use of British Empire 
goods as between their respective countries. Such in- 
crease in trade will undoubtedly react to the benefit 
of British shipping. It is even more interesting to see 
what the great. powers have done in the way of enter- 
ing into partnership with their respective shipping 
concerns. If they have not gone into business on their 
own account, they have at least gone into partnership 
with business. Indeed, one of the outstanding devel- 
opments in 1932 was an increasad Government share 
in the management of large ship companies and ship 
mergers. e 

Another outstanding developmert in shipping 
circles is the proposed reduction of over-aged ton- 
nage. Various plans have been fermulated for con- 
demning and scrapping vessels against certain in- 
demnities undertaken or advocated by governments. 
In Germany, for example, the government has -set 
aside approximately $3,000,000 to assist in breaking 
up 400,000 tons of obsolete vessels. This represents 
about 10 per cent of Germany’s commercial shipping 
tonnage. . 

Agreement has been made to scrap old vessels of 
over 500 gross tons and launched before January 1, 
1913. They are to be broken up in German ship- 
yards. The owner is entitled to a subsidy for each 
gross ton of vessels scfapped. The scrapping of this 
tonnage has the dual object of disposing of over- 
aged ships, ahd also of furnishing employment to 
shipyards. The breaking up of old ships has been 
distributed amongst 15 of the principal shipyards. 

The German Government is_now represented on 
the Board of the Hamburg-American and North Ger- 
man Lloyd merger. Early in 1932 these companies 
were unable to meet their maturing bank loans. The 
German government entered the picture and pro- 
vided a financial guarantee, congitioned upon the 
company itself undertaking certain changes in its 
financial structure. It was agreed, too, that the 
government should nominate eight of the twenty-eight 
directors of the merger company. 

The German government has gone further than 
we ever did. It undertook in 1932 to guarantee loans 
to tramp owners; this includes am amount up to 
$1,660,000. 

The French government is represented on the board 
of the reorganized company, “Compagnie Generale 
Translantique.” Under the reorganization scheme, 
the government now becomes the controlling creditor. 
The various units of this company have been operat- 
ing under a subsidy which has now been merged into 
a single annual subsidy covering al! units of the line. 
In the reorganization; the French government in- 
creases its aids to this line and, as I have said, is 
represented on its Board of Directors. 

Last April the Maritime Credit Law was modified to 
encourage the construction of new ships. The modi- 
fied act entitles the borrower to about 35 per cent of 
the entire cost of construction. In the years 1928, 
1929, 1930 and 1931 loans authorized under the Credit 
Act made possible a large part of the construction of 
French vessels. 

Under the auspices of the Italian government, im- 
portant regrouping and mergers of representative 
Italian shipping companies have been accomplished. 
Six Adriatic companies have been consolidated into 
one. Two Transatlantic companies also have been 
consolidated. Five Mediterranean, Black Sea and Far 
East services have been consolidated. 

Each of these consolidated lines have been subsi- 
dized. In place of subsidies to each of the separate 
lines, an increased subsidy to the merger company 
has been authorized. 






































































Aids to Foreign Shipping 


The most spectacular combination of the year was 
that of the Lloyd Sabaudo, the Navigazione Generale 
Italian and the Consulich comvan:es, into the merger 
known as the “Italia.” The superliners “Rex” and 
“Conte di Savoia,’ which have recently gone into 
operation between Italian ports and New York, re- 
ceived a loan in 1930 of about 315,600,000 to aid in 
their construction. It is reported that the Italian gov- 
ernment assumes about $15,000,000 of the insurance 
upon these two vessels, through the National In- 
surance Institute. Under a new lew Italian cargo 
ships were granted a subsidy for a period of one year 
from January 1, 1932. This was calculated according 
to the size of the ship, age of the ship and distance 
sailed. 

The Japanese government has granted subsidies 
for the scrapping of obsolete ships, conditioned upon 
the owners of such ships building new ones. This 
subsidy is provided under a two for one plan, under 
which owners are entitled to a subsidy for each new 
ton of construction, provided two tons of old tonnage 
are scrapped. It is contemplated that this program 
should continue during three years and it has been 
reported that the government has in mind the scrap- 
ping of fully 400,000 tons of shipping under this 
scheme. It is also reported that several companies 
have already started new constructions or contem- 
plate doing so under the provisions o!{ this act.. Any 
vessel built must be constructed in Japanese ship- 
yards, must be in excess of 4,000 gross tons, and ves- 
sels scrapped must be in excess of 1,000 tons each and 
in service at least 25 years. 

Interest in the promotion of shipping affairs in 
Japan has resulted in an organization known as the 
Shipping Standard Improvement Association. This 
association has been formed under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Communications. Amongst the ten 
promotional functions of this organization, the fol- 
lowing are the most important: 

1. Adjustment of demand and supply of vessels to 
be built or scrapped. 

2. Establishment of a subsidy scheme each year to 
meet current conditions. 
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3. A further program for scrapping and building. 

4. Promotion of facilities to shipowners for financ- 
ing construction of vessels. 

The Netherland government is providing a tempo- 
rary maritime credit fund. It holds a voice in the 
reorganization and management of companies which 
are the beneficiaries of that fund. : 

The Spanish government has broken the Trans- 
atlantic 1925 contract and has taken an active part 
in the reorganization of that company. 

The Greek government re-established the Greek- 
New York service against certain subsidies. It caused 
@ merger of their principal coastal services, besides 
undertaking a renewal of obsolete tonnage under 
these services. , 

It must be apparent that the European maritime 
nations are undismayed by the world cataclysm. They 
appear to believe this is no time tc abandon the 
merchant marine. In spite of international debts and 
the many other obstacles to economic recovery, they 
continue to support the shipping industry. They re- 
gard its preservation as essential te thé welfare of 
their respective countries. 

Who can question that this is a time when the 
American Merchant Marine must be loyally sup- 
perted? No fetish of false economy must be per- 
mitted to interfere with this essential factor in our 
own national welfare and development. 

Governmental economies must ve practiced to the 
nth degree. Wherever there is a nom-esential activity 
it must be curtailed or abolished. But in the haste 
to save money, it would be most unwise not to exercise 
nice discrimination. It is possible to be :‘penny wise 
and pound foolish.” One-can nold 2a silver dollar so 
close to the eye. as to shut out from view a world of 
wealth. Our official economies must be sensible ef- 
forts to reduce, without incurring the dangers of 
permanent harm to the body politic. 

As I see, it, the merchant marine must be pre- 
served, no matter what surgery is applied elsewhere. 
Unless with thefull approval of those who apply the 
funds, no violent effort at curtailment is justified. 
There must be the frankest possible discussion of all 
such matters. Conferences to this end should be in 
the spirit of sympathetic co-operation and not battles 
of stubborn and bitter antagonism. 


‘Ambassadors of Good Will’ 


The flag must find its way to the ports of vom 
seven seas. Our merchantmen are traveling salesmen 
and ambassadors of good will. There can be no hope 
of reduced surpluses unless foreign trade is main- 
tained and extended. Without aid something like 
that given by other maritime nations to their ship- 
ping men, our shipping industry could not long sur- 
vive. The construction loans, mail subventions and 
other aids to American shipping ere. essential for 
success. : . 

The recent wail from London about subsidies paid 
to American shipping is little less than hypocritical. 
Indeed it is laughable to have a Britisher-find fault 
with ship subsidies. If anybody in the world has been 
generously treated it is the English shipowner. Every 
informed person knows how far Great Britain has 
gone in support of her merchamt marine. It was 
not until our country used similar methods that any 
considerable portion of our owff commerce was cer- 
ried in American bottoms. 

It would be thrillingly welcome to British shipping 
interests for them to Jearn that the United States 
has cast adrift our developing fleets. As the British 
tiger consumed our abandoned commerce, there would 
be a broad smile on the face of the tiger: But so 
long as the Jones-White act remains intact, that 
smile ‘will continue to be hidden behind the snarl 
caused by the unwillingness.of Sir |Alan Anderson to 
compete in a fair field. 

Has the prolonged economic pressure caused such 
a weakening of the old-fashioned British character that 
our cousins across the sea have become hysterical? 
To say the least, it dves not harmonize with their 
traditional sportsmanship to find that thé cards are 
being stacked against the United States. Let me place 
the facts before you and see if they give evidence of 
an attempt to stack the deck. I use that expression 
because it will be familiar to the Chairman, if not to 
the other members of the Conference. (Laughter.) 

The British Chamber of Shipping has just adopted 
a report on the Merchant Marine Policy. This has 
been, or will be, reported to the government for its 
use during the forthcoming World Economic Con- 
ference. I wish time permitted the reading of the full 
report, but I want the audience to listen to the 9th 
recommendation. It reads as follows: 

“Viewing the position as a whole, we recommend 
that both pending the Conference and at the Con- 
ference itself, Great Britain should éndeavor to se- 
cure the cooperation of as many nations as possible 
pledged to and for the re-establishment of world trade 
through the removal of trade barriers, including the 
modification of tariffs upon the goods carried and the 
removal of all forms of discrimination including sub- 
sidies) in favor of ships under the national flag by 
which goods are carried. We further recommend that 
Great Britain and those cooperating nations should 
join to confine the most favored nation treatment to 
each other’s trade and shipping.” 

Talk about secret diplomacy. What is the purpose 
of the World Economic conference. if one is to be held? 
Is it not to be a forum for free, frank and unpreju- 

- diced discussion of the world conditions? Or is it to 
be a place where Uncle Sam will lose his shirt because 
of such agreements made in advance? 


Developments in England 


The 8th recommendation of this report speaks of 
the “methods of reservations, restrictions and discrim- 
inations, as regards shipping, that are, or could be 
made, available to this country (England). if it be 
forced * * * to take retaliatory steps in defense of its 
own shipping.” 

But England does not wish to retaliate. She pro- 
poses to set up the pins in advance and gain her point 
before we have a chance. to confer with anybody. 

She complains about discrimination which “takes 
the form of building or operating subsidies.” This 
has a strange sound when one considers that it comes 
from a nation that has aided its shipping for five 
hundred years, since the 14th century, indeed, and 
Dr. Walsh, says in the 10th century they conferred 
peerages for three voyages of any sort. 

Let me call to your ataention that under the British 
“Trade Facilities” Acts, sbout one third of the guaran- 
tee given to industry by England went to shipbuilding 
loans. From 1921 through 1926, this amounted to 
$114,000,000. ' 

In 1922 the government of Northern Ireland made 
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available for ship construction about $53,000,000. 
Added to the English contribution, this makes, at 
par, about $167,000,000'in our money. The amount 
loaned from the U. 8S. Shipping Board Construction 
Fund is about $136,000,600. Poor little Great Britain 
now complaining so bitterly, has almost within a dozen 
years advanced $30,000,000 more for shipbuilding than . 
the terrible old United States. 


A British shipping journal defended their construc- 
tien program, saying: 

“As a matter of faet, their ships were built for 
service on routes which would otherwise have been 
developed by the United States Shipping Board, and, 
therefore, theif construction promoted British interests. 
directly and indirectly. It may be added that the bulk 
ef the tonnage built under the Trade Facilitiess Acts 
was specialized tonnage of the highest class whose 
existence today, more especially in the South American 
service, keeps the British flag in a leading position 
on trade routes on which the Americans, the Germans 
and the Italians have made a serious bid for suprem- 
acy. What would have been the position today on 
these routes if these British ships had not been built? 
Inevitably foreign vessels would be getting the busi- 
ness and several thousand of British merchant marine 
officers and men would be idle.” 


Race for Maritime Supremacy 


Ponder these things and then ask yourself how 
any American can stand idly by and let Great Britain 
out-general us in the war for trade. Dead indeed 
must be the soul of a citizen of our country who would 
advocate a change in our maritime policy, a policy 
which has in it the hope of wresting from England 
the proud title “Mistress of the Sea.” 

If I understand it, the American shipping interests 
are asking no special faver. They are not demanding 
more than English, French, Dutch and Italian ship- 
owners enjoy. As a matter of fact they are getting 
much less. All they seek is a fair chance to compete 
in the race for maritime supremacy. 

Let no American forget that while England and her 
European Allies were begging us for “ships, ships and 
more ships,” she had no complaint to make of our ap- 
propriations for their building. We poured hundreds 
of millions of the tax-payers’ money into our shipyards. 
That is when we spent the vast sum of which Sir Alan 
Anderson complains. It was that great enterprise on 
our part that had much to do with winning the war. 
It comes with poor grace for any Britisher to throw 
bricks now at a policy determined when ali the 
Western European Worid was begging for this par- 
ticular form of assistance. Neither can we be blamed 
if we use what is Jeft of these expensive ships to give 
us some small return for the flood of gold they cost. 

The thing that burts our critic is that our adoption 
of English methods has made the United States a 
factor in world trade. In 1913 we had so small a part 
in international seaborne carrying trade that our ton- 
nage was only two per cent of the world total. In- 
deed, we stood eighth in the list. Now we have 
reached second place, with twelve per cent of the world 
total tonnage. Where, before the War, our own ships 
carried a very, very small part of our own commerce, 
now, I am proud to say, in American bottoms thirty 
four per cent of American commerce is carried. We 
Shall not be satisfied wntil at leasst one-half our 
goods are transported in our Own ships. 

I am confident. no American statesman will be 
moved by British critics to abandon the wise policy 
that has met such great success in so short a time. 
By persisting in our course, American agriculture, 
labor and industry will zeap rich rewards from our in- 
creasing commerce. The mail subventions are an es- 
sential part of this program. I cannot end my re- 
marks without sayimg a(word about the construction 
loan fund. That is a subject of importance to this 
Conference. The Congress has been most generous in 
its treatment of agriculture, the railroads and banks. 
It has provided for human relief and aided the states. 
The Federal Farm Board, Joint Stock Banks, Federal 
Land Banks, Reconstruction Finance Corporatioh and 
other governmental agencies have found it necessary 
to compromise claims. Adjustments have been made 
and will have to be made, Our law-makers recognize 
that in the face of continuing economic distress, con- 
cessions are absolutely necessary. : 

The same course will need to be followed in the mat- 
ter of construction Joans. If the legislation is required. 
it should be formulated. I am confident that the 
Shipping Board, ever alert to the highest welfare of 
the merchant marine will point out avenues of relief. 
There must be no f6reclosure or bankruptcies. We 
must not encourage our competitors by any disastrous 
performances. 

With money as cheap as it is, and all the loans being 
self-liquidating, no new hazards will be created by 
generous extensions and readjustments. The only 
point in mentioning the matter, is to let it be known 
that we anticipate such action. When the Shipping 
Board moves, we are prepared to endorse their de- 
cisions. That, as I view it, is the natural and proper 
view to take in an. uneupected economic crisis. 

I thank you for the courtesy of this hearing. Of 
course, I cannot Jeave the floor without my annual ex- 
hortation that you stand and act together. You have 
great power when you are united. I hope you will face 
the future as a family of brothers, a family with like 
ambitions, like hopes, and united in spirit. (Applause.) 

MR. O'CONNOR: Senator Copeland, I wish to thank 
you in the name of the Conference. 

The next speaker on the program is Senator White, 
ef Maine, co-author of the Jones-White Act. (Ap- 
plause.) ' 

(Owing to pressure of public business, Senator Wal- 
lace H, White, Jr., whe at this point on the program 
delivered an acdress on “The Jones-White Act and 
the Merchant Marine,” has been unable to find time 
to revise his remarks, which are therefore omitted 


—from this transcript of the printed proceedings.) 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The next speaker is the 
Honorable W. I. Glover, Second Assistant Postmaster 
General of the United States. (Applause.) 





Address by Mr. Glover 


The Post Office Department and the 
Merehant Marine 


Postmaster General Brown regrets his inability to be 
present and bring you the message of the Post Office 
Department to this, the Sixth National Conference on 
the Merchant Marine, but his failure to be here in 
person is due only to his absence from town and he 
desires me to extend te-all who are in attendance at 
this Conference his geed wishes and the hope that 
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great good may come from this gathering for the Mer- 
chant Marine of our country. é 

I believe it can be truthfully said that the true 
friends of the Merchant Marine Act have been as- 
tounded at the attacks which have been made againsi 
it during the past 12 months and even prior thereto 
by some of its erstwhile friends, professed friends, and 
its enemies. And many times the attacks made on 
the merchant marine policy of our Government have 
contained so many untruthful statements and have 
been told in so many different ways and from so 
many different sources that I regret to say some of the 
statements have fallen upon fertile ground for the 
propagation of falsehoods and have blossomed forth 
and spread much poison from these “PLANTS OF 
ATTACK.” 


Attacks on Merchant Marine Act 


The outstandnig attack on the Merchant Marine Act 
seems to be the frightful cost of carryirig a few bags 
of mail on some of the lines which have ocean mail 
contracts with the Department which I represent; and 
I hate to take up the valuable time of the Conference 
because I know full well that all those within hearing 
of my voice are fully conversant with the history of 
the Merchant Marine Act as it was passed in 1928, 
and I therefore hesitate to go into any extended state- 
ment regarding the passage of the Act, but, as you 
all well know, it was passed after comprehensive and 
extended hearings before the Committees of Congress 
covering a period of many months, and the Congress 
declared that “it was a wel. considered national policy 
for the development of an American Merchant Marine 
through preferential rates on construction loans and 
with the aid of so-called ocean mail contracts.” And 
here let me say that such contracts were not new in 
the history of the merchant marines of the world, but 
had long been used by other countries as an effective 
means of assisting their merchant shipping, and this 
policy for merchant marine aid was adopted by the 
United States in the Ocean Mail Act of 1891, but it 
soon became a fact that the.~rates fixed in this Act 
were insufficient to warrant the building of ships and 
no permanent benefits resulted. 


And here the enemies of the merchant marine poli- 
cies of our Government seem. to have trained their 
heaviest guns. They spread the word that we are 
spending tremendous sums of money each year 
through the Post Office Department for carrying mail 
which could be carried for many millions of doliars 
less on the poundage basis by foreign-flag ships. Be- 
cause they are called ocean mail contracts, the im- 
pression seems to have gone far abroad that the pay- 
ments made under them are solely for the carriage 
of the mails. This is far from the truth and those 
who make the statement-are fully aware of it. While 
many of the contract lines carry great quantities of 
mail and all of them are required to carry whatever 
mail it is practicable to assign t) them, every ocean 
mail contract contains many other requirements more 
important than the mere carriage of mail, and no one 
in the Post Office Department has ever declared that 
the transportation of the mail is the most important 
item in the Merchant Marine Act of 1928. The trans- 
portation of the mail is an incidental and ofttimes a 
negligible factor, The ocean mail contracts are made 
primarily to insure the operation of regulgr services 
on satisfactory schedules over specific routes which 
are considered essential. outlets for American trade, 
and to meet foreign competition differentials are 
offered to offset the lower cost of building ships in for- 
eign yards and also a differential on the cost of op- 
eration of said ships after they are completed and 
brought into service. .And it is an established fact 
that these costs are, roughly speaking, almost twice 
as high as those of our principal competitors and, were 
there no effort made by the Congress of the United 
States in the very comprehensive Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928 which it passed, there would be no Ameri- 
can ships for foreign trade built in American yards and 
no American seamen employed in that trade unless 
it had been for the very efficient and praiseworthy aid 
which the Congress had provided to build an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine of which every American citi- 


zen should be proud and applaud the action of the . 


Congress which passed said Act. 


War-time Emergency 

And, furthermore, if you will, neither’ would our 
country have adequate naval auxiliaries and naval re- 
serve ships—these ships which would be of incalcu® 
able value in a national emergency and which were so 
forcibly brought to our attention when the World War 
set in upon us and caused our country to start build- 
ing the necessary aid to contact this country with 
the battle lines in Europe and which, at that time, 
caused your Gcevernment to spend three billion dollars 
to improvise in the short time necessary—$3,000,000,000 
—more than the Merchant Marine will cost for the 
next hundred years—that alone is an effort worth 
while, and those of us who have been interested in that 
part of the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 have no ex- 
cuses to offer for their intensive interest in looking 
after that part of the Act which might cause us great 
concern at some time in the future. 

There has been much ill-onsidered and violent criti- 
cism of the contracts made by the Post Office Depart- 
ment based on the charge of ignorant or interested 
persons that the Post Office Department was recklessly 
wasting the taxpayer’s money in the payment of ex- 
orbitant sums for the carriage of a few pounds of 
mail. As has been pointed out before, there is abso- 
lutely no truth in that charge and those of us in the 
Post Office Department have never been guilty of 
claiming that it was simply for the carriage of mail. 


Neither is the charge true that large sums have been , 


paid to operators of exclusively intercoastal lines, al- 
though it is true that several contracts, a number of 
years ago, were made with lines operating to foreign 
ports which subsequently extended their operations to 
other domestic ports; thus engaging in both foreign 
and domestic business and it appears that there are 
not adequate safeguards in the mail contracts to cover 
this feature, although it is believed that the Shippers 
Board has authority to correct this situation with re- 
spect to ships purchased from the Board or built under 
construction Joans, but, in any case, the question of 
reyising the contracts so that payments will be made 
only in the proportion that revenue from foreign 
cargo bears to the total revenue received from the 
route is being earnestly considered by the Department. 

And it has been further charged that the competi- 
tion contemplated by the law has many times been 
prevented by the drawing of advertisements so care- 
fully and cleverly that they precluded competition 
with the then operating company. This, I say, is 
another absolutely untruthful statement. Not one, 
single advertisement has the Post Office Department 
ever put out so that anyone with the requisite capital 


i 


to provide ships could not bid under them. Time was 
always granted so that, if the capital were available, 
other interested parties than the operating company 
could bid under the advertisement and, if they were 
uccessful, time would be available for them to build 
or acquire ships to meet the requirements as laid down 
by the Shippmg Board, the Navy Department and the 
Post Office Department. And it is not strange in any 
sense of the word that in most cases the operating 
company was the only bidder on the route. -This is 
plainly evident when one considers the circumstances 
that they were the natural biders on the advertise- 
ment which covered the route they had been operat- 
ing; they had the vessels to begin the service and, 
furthermore, they had built up that important item 
in the operation of a successful shipping line—that: of 
god will—and it weuld have been most surprising if 
cutsiders with no experience could have submitted 
bids at less than the maximum rates authorized by 
the law. Indeed, it is a man-sized job and takes 
energy, diligence, business ability and the knowledge 
how to cut corners to save money and, furthermore, 
a vision and itaith in the merchant marine to operate 
a shipping line today. And it is not surprising that 
those who were the operators of the Shipping Board 
lines, and who knew whereof they bid, bid the maxi- 
mum rates authorized by the law. And I believe it 
was the intent of the Congress that they should re- 
ceive the maximum as provided by the law. And let 
me call to your attention one case where the operat- 
ing company was not the lowest bidder under the con- 
tract and contract was awarded to that company at 
the higher raie of its bid because Congress passed a 
special Joint Resolution authorizing it; if-that did not 
plainly indicate the intention of Congress, I do not 
know what did. Can anybody doubt that the in- 
terests of the Government were best served by having 
these lines in question go to strong and experienced 
companies rather than to work and inexperienced in- 
dividuals and groups who would have dumped them 
back on the hands of the Government at the first 
breath of the depression into which we ran in recent 
years—the mail contracts notwithstanding. And it is 
not necessary for me to tell this highly intelligent 
merchant marine audience that even today the 
strongly intrenched companies, who have been sailing 
the seven seas of the world for long periods, during 
these recent months of the depression, have had great 
difficulty in making port. They have had heavy 
weather and rough sailing, as we know full well, and 
there is no doubt in my mind that, without the aid 
of the mail contracts, there would be no American 
line in foreign trade today if it had not ben for 
the substantial way in which your Government and 
mine had stood behind the ocean mail contracts as 
laid down by the wise Congress of 1928. 


Ship Building Continues 


And while*on this subject let me call to the atten- 
tion Of the assembled gathering the fact that, under 
the provisions of these ocean mail contracts, the ship 
building industry of this country was practically the 
only industry which did not receive a serious s4t-back 
when the wheels 9f manufacturing and commerce be- 
gan to bestilled. The blows of the hammer and the 
trip of the electric riveter could be heard throughout 
the shipbuilding yards of this country during the days 
of the depression, bringing into being an American 
Merchant Marine of which we, as citizens of this 
country may well be proud—thousands of men were 
kept busily employed in the yards of the shipbuilding 
industry of this country and, likewise, many more 
thousands in the manufacturing plants throughout the 
country were engaged in some form of work or con- 
struction which had to do with the building of a ship. 
And, so for that reason alone, I say that the millions 
of dollars which have been expended in the upbuilding 
of the merchant marine of this country have been 
well spent because there were literally thousands of 
men employed who otherwise would have been idle 
had it not been for the fact that these ocean mail 
contracts of the Post Office Department provided re- 


quirements for the building of fifty-five @ew ships, the - 


best ships in the world. 


And in the building of these fifty-five ships, I call 
to your attention the fact that it requires an invest- 
ment of 300 million dollars by the contractors and this 
is a substantial contribution (we must admit) by those 
people who have a faith in the future of the American 
Merchant Marine. And we cannot believe, or even 
think, that, at any time, this Government will do 
anything to violaté the contracts sacredly entered into 
between it and these contractors. These are sacred con- 
tracts and must be carried through to their termina- 
tion and, of course, it is an established fact that, if it 
has been invested in the upbuilding of an American 
Marine Act of 1926, the foreign shipyards would have 
been richér to the extent of every dollar of the $300,- 
000,000 which I have just mentioned as the sum which 
has ben invested in the upbuilding of an American 
Merchant Marine of which we can all be proud. 


Cost of Mail Contracts 


A great deal of comment and attack has been made 
on the Post Office Department regarding the cost of 
the contracts now in operation. Let me call to your 
atention the fact that, when the Act was passed, it was 
estimated that the maximum cos under it would be 
about thirty million dollars a year, or perhaps a trifle 
more, and, if we look at the report of the Postmaster 
General, we find that the cost in 1932 of these con- 
tracts, in excess,of what we would have paid for 
carrying the mails on a poundage basis, was $19,164,- 
337, and the average annual excess for the last four 
fiscal years has been $13,630,000. So, from these fig- 
ures, you can see that there is yet quite a margin be- 
tween the actual cost of the Merchant Marine and the 
estimated maximum at the time the Act of 1928 was 
under discussion in the Halls of the Congress. 

And what do we find on the credit side of the ledger 
- the amount expended under the Merchant Marine 
Act: 

First: Maintaining a regular and satisfactory serv- 
ice with American ships and seamen (all officers and 
two-thirds of the men are American citizens) on 44 
trade routes which practically cover the world, there- 
by freeing our foreign commerce from dependence on 
our rivals and competitors. 

Second: Requiring the operators of the lines to in- 
vest $300,000,000 in the building and reconstruction of 
ships of which every dollar has been expended in this 
country. 

‘Third: Assures our position as second in ocean 
tonnage among the nations of the world. 

Fourth: The $300,000,000 which, prior to the estab- 
lishment of these routes, was paid by our shippers to 
toreign carriers was paid to our own nationals and 


spent h, this country rather than largely in other 
countries as before the Merchant Marine Act of 1928 
became effective. 


Fifth: An important item (and so often overlooked), 
that is, the Naval Auxiliary feature—if, at any time, 
it became necessary for this nation to defend itself on 
land or sea, this feature alone would well pay for itself 
and the amount spent would be a mere bagatelle. 


And last of all, we have a fleet of American built 
ships, manned by American citizens, built in Amer- 
ican yards by American workmen; a fleet of which 
every American can well be proud, carrying the Stars 
and Stripes to the Seven Seas of the World. And as 
a result of this fine fleet having been brought into be- 
ing, we find it carrying one-third of our foreign com- 
merce by value and over 40 per cent by volume. 

Let me say this ‘n closing—that I believe one of the 
most constructive pieces of legislation passed in re- 
cent years by the Congress was the passage of the 
Jones-White Act, and the end is not yet. This nation 
must carry on in the upbuilding of its merchant ma- 
rine fleet. There is a great amount of tonnage which 
is fast becoming old and obsolete and should be re- 
placed. We should look to that part of a well-rounded 
fleet of merchantmen, the cargo-carrying ship that 
has to a large extent been overlooked in our plan. 


We must maintain the position which we have as- 
sumed in the world of shipbuilding. Six other coun- 
tries have launched more tonnage since the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1928 went into effect than has béen 
launched in the United States and, while this was, 
going on, the United States has led the world in 
scrapping ocean-going cargo ships since the war. We 
must press on to the final goal, which is “AMERICA 
FIRST IN SHIPPING.” (Applause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Mr. Glover, I thank you, 
for the Conference. 


The next speaker is Mr. James E. Emery, General 
Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Address by Mr. Emery 


Relation of Shipping to Manufactures 


One might take as text: What doth it profit a na- 
tion to produce greatly if it may not greatly distribute? 
Beyond any people we have multiplied our capacity 
for every form of production. Within our vast domes- 
tic area we have developed and are seeking to coordi- 
nate a system of transportation by rail, hard-surfaced 
roads, water and air, vastly in excess of that possessed 
by the Continent of Europe. . Now we are overwhelmed 
by plenty. The disposition of our surplus in agricul- 
ture and industry insistently demands export trade 
facilities of our own. Only through A merican built 
and manned ships may we regain and hold the proud 
position our young nation originally possessed. 

Once we were sea-minded. Each of the Thirteen 
Colonies bordered the ocean and found much of their 
living in it and on it. They were maritime Colonies. 
They built sea power as others had before them. From 
the days of Horace, celebrating the bold hearts that 
ventured over the waters in Roman oak, through the 
great Renaissance nations that developed the Mediter- 
ranean trade and ruled the Mare Nostrum to the Eng- 
lish who built their empire by the sea, control of trade 
routes and international relations through their own 
ships was a primary policy of every people who sought 
their own security in a prosperous commerce. Ro- 
mans, Venetians, Spaniards, required the trade use of 
their own ships. In 1381, Richard II was prohibiting 
Englishmen from importing or exporting merchandise 
“except in ships of the King’s allegiance.” The 7th 
Henry even required Britain’s French subjects to ship 
their wines in British bottoms. The Colonial naviga- 
tion policy of England held American subjects to Brit- 
ish vessels and British ports for major exports. But 
from the beginnings of the industrial revolution, coin- 
cident with our political revolution. American manu- 
facture primarily expressed itself in an amazing devel- 
opment of the shipbuilding art. In 1812, the authorita- 
tive observer, Ritkin, wrote: ‘The increase of the ton- 
nage of the United States has been without example 
in the history of the commercial world.” 


Early Shipping History 

In the ten years preceding 1812, 200,000 tons of 
American shipping were sold abroad and 1,000,000 tons 
were flying our flag. We aggressively encouraged ship- 
ping then. The Congress enacted, July 4, 1789, a ton- 
nage duty of 6 cents on American built and Ameri- 
can owned vessels, compared to 30 cents on American 
built and foreign owned ships, with 50 cents on for- 
eign bottoms. Between the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion and the War of 1812 we were building ships that 
compared with any in the world, from American live 
oak and cedar, at from $33.00 to $35.00 a ton, with the 
cost of construction in any country of Europe at least 
50 per cent higher, and the cost of foreign operation, 
from British parliamentary reports, was double our 
own. No wonder American ships were ecrning $32,- 
000,000 annually in freight! No wonder the value of 
American exports increased from $19,000,000, in 1791, 
to $72,500,000 in 1802. How shrewd was the foresight, 
how profitable the results of our policy, how different 
the conditions of competitive production! Our 
Fathers knew no nation possessed a reliable means of 
distributing its own goods until it owned delivery 
wagons. They learned through t he bitter experience 
of the Napoleonic Wars to possess their own oceanic 
transportation. They heard and heeded the voice of 
history sounding through the ages: “Make secure your 
own pathways by the sea.” 


We need our own shjps now for the same reason 
they needed theirs then] and for additional reasons, as 
well. Their major freight was raw materials and food. 
Ours, with the miraculous development of industry, 
has steadily tended, since the first of this century, 
toward semi-finished and finished_manufactures. Our 
exports in 1900 were but 35.4 per cent of that class 
In 1930, they constituted 63.8 per cent of the whole, 
while crude materials, after a slight increase, declined 
below the figures of 30 years ago. It is self-evident 
that the larger our export of finished commodities, 
the greater the direct and indirect employment before 
their shipment. Moreover, the export of finished 
products sends into the foreign field articles different 
in type and quality from those produced ir the coun- 
try of import. They encroach less in the foreign field 
than standard raw materials. With our enlarging 
production the pressure for export opportunities cen- 
tinually increases...But we cannot assure the choice 
of trade routes, uninterrupted communication and all 
the incidents of successful, widely expanded, ocean- 
borne commerce unless our own ships, and not merely 
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SIXTH NATIONAL’ CONFERENCE ON MERCHANT MARINE 


those of our competitors, are iat our service. Buccess- ‘ 


ful. export of. manufactures demands.an American 
Merchant Marine. ; 

Secondly, shipbuilding, alterations and repair is in 
itself.a great manufacturing industry. 
moreover,-a highly technical art. Design and con- 
struction rest upon wide experience and observation. 
Unless this talent be kept alive by continuing demand 
for its product, the highest skill is lost and the nation 
suffers in peace and war. Morever, 80 pey cent of 
the cost of ship construction goes to labor in the 
shipyard and the industries contributing materials 
and equipment. Every great ship represents, in the 
capital invested, the amount of labor employed and 
the assurance of that employment, more money and 
ime than a skyscraper. Its life is shorter than a 
uilding. To operate a vessel and keep it in repair 
presents continuing employment opportunity: More- 
over, we need always new ships suitable to changing 
and peculiar service requirements or we may not 
successfully compete with our progressive competitors. 


Personal Interests 


Ships speak the language of their country. A for- 
eign ship carrying our cargoes has no interest in them 
beyond their safe delivery. An American captain, 
an American crew and an American ship, are inter- 
ested in expanding the trade of their nation and as- 
suring service that secures prompt and safe delivery 
and goodwill. 

We face, it is true, the handicap of a higher labor 
cost. But the pride of our builders speaks in the 
bronze that stands within the Newport \News plant: 

“We shall build good ships here at a profit, if we 
can; at a loss, if we must—bui always good ships.” 

Nor is it too much to ask that we may extend to 
the sea the aid we so freely give to our highways by 
land. If we have millions for roads, let us have some 
for shipping routes. For, as was said of ships in the 
striking metaphor of President Wilson: 

“They are the only shuttles ‘that can weave the 
delicate fabric of sympathy, comprehension, confidence 


It represents, © 


and mutual dependence in which-we wish to clothe 
our policy of America for Americans.” 

Finally, it is within our power to greatly reduce the 
cost of domestic construction, to stimulate re-employ- 
ment, to invigorate the shipbuilding industry, if the 
government itself will withdraw its unfair competi- 
tion in construction. The Great War demonstrated, 
as has every defensive struggle, from the Revolution 
to this hour,- that the commercial marine is the 
backbone of national defense by sea. Yet we pursue 
a naval policy that builds half our authorized vessels 
of defense exclusively within our navy yards, with 
private competition denied, and leaves such vessels 
as are open to private competition subject to a navy 
yard estimate against the responsible and bonded bid 
of a private contractor. The less units built within 
private yards, the greater the overhead and their 
individual cost. The more opportunity they have 
the greater chance to multiply their construction 
units and spread their cost among them. Not only 
that, but, as their opportunities“are expanded, they 
enlarge employment, contribute to the public revenue 
and steadily increase their own capacity to advance 
their art and send. forth defenders in war and 
messengers of goodwill in peace. Our Government 
was never conceived to be a competitor with its 
citizens, especially through an unfair method of com- 
petition. Let the Government withdraw from the field 
of naval construction and commercial repair, save to 
the extent necessary to maintain its armed fleet, 
assure its possession of the construction art and its 
knowledge of costs, and American shipyards will again 
hum. with activity. 


Essential to American Trade 

An American. Merchant Marine, Américan built, 
owned, manned and- operated, is essential to the for- 
eign trade of the American manufacturer. It is the 
tool of prosperity in peace, the weapon of defense in 
war. It carries American goods, the stamp of Ameri- 
can quality, the spirit of. American goodwill, over 
the Seven Seas. Its renaissance assures a secure 
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investment for American capital and an. expanding 
field of employment for American labor. It deserves 
the support and not the competition of its govern- 
ment. To have it, we must once again be sea-minded. 
Our eyes, like our forefathers’, must turn to the pos- 
sibilities of sea-borne commerce. They must envisage 
the American flag once again in every port, American 
goods circulating throughout the world and successfully 
compefing in friendly-rivalry with every nation. To 
secure that ideal, we must will it. For the National 
Association of Manufacturers, I pledge you its mem- 
bers will speak for American-built, owned, manned 
and operated ships, and say it with cargoes. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Resolutions Committee 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: I-want to say that the 
talk of Mr. Emery hits the right spot. If the manu- 
facturers will carry that out, the problem of the 
merchant marine is solved. 

MR. H. G. SMITH: At these various Conferences, 
there have been numerous resolutions offered, and I 
suggest at this time it might be advisable to appoint 
a resolutions committee to which could be referred 
any resolutions that might be offered by this body, 
with a view of getting them inte such form’ that 
they may be, perhaps, more useful for the action 
of this Conference. . 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: Is there a second to that 
motion? 

«The motion was seconded and approved.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: I will appoint-Messrs. H. 
G. Smith, J. Caldwell Jenkins, N. O. Pedrick, Ira A. 
Campbell, C. L. Bardo, Captain W. J. Petersen and 
Malcolm H. Stewart as such Resolutions Committee, 
and-they will meet in Roem H immediately follow- 
ing the afternoon session. : 

I believe we ought to adjourn at this time until 
2:30, and I suggest that you be here promptly at 
that hour. ” 

(Whereupon at 12:30 o'clock, p. m., & recess was 
taken until 2:30 o'clock, p. m) 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, Jan. 4, 1933 


The Conference reassembled at 2:30 o'clock p. m., 
following the luncheon recess. 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The meeting will come to 
order. 

I have received two telegrams which I would like 
to put into the record at this point, one from the 
Hampton Roads Maritime Exchange and one from 
Mr. Kermit Roosevelt. 

(The telegrams referred to follow:) 

Hampton Roads, Va., Jan. 4, 1933. 
“Hon. T. V. O’Connor, 
Chairman, 6th National 
Merchant Marine. 


“Regret very much unable to have representative 
present at sixth National Conference on Merchant 
Marine Tuesday. Please express to gathering our 
deep interest in the success and welfare of this Con- 
ference and the continued development of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 


“Hampton Roads Maritime Excfiange.” 
New York, January 4, 1933. 
“The Honorable T. V. O’Connor, 
Chairman, United States Shipping Board. 


“Greatly regret doctor advises me that I should 
under no circumstances go to Washington and that 
if I should go I would almost certainly be unable to 
make an address. ’ 


Conference on the 


“Kermit Roosevelt.” 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker will be 
Mr. A. W. Robertson, Chairman of the Board of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
Is Mr.,Robertson present? (No response.) 


Is Mr. Homer L. Ferguson present? (No response.) 
Is Mr. Fred I. Kent present? (No response.) 


These three gentlemen wished '» speak early this 
afternoon so that they might get away. 


Next on the grogram is Mr. Willard F. Place, As- 
sistant Vice President, New York Central Lines, who 


is to speak on Railroads and the Merchant Marine. 
Mr. Place. (Applause). . 


Address by Mr. Place 


Railroads and the Merchant Marine 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I feel sure that 
when your Chairman did me the honor to invite me 
to say a few words at this the Sixth National Con- 
ference on Merchant Marine, it was not really ex- 
pected that I would contribute very many new 
thoughts to the general subject which would be of 
value to you gentlemen whose immediate problem it 
is and who are living and working with it every day. 

Naturally, the railroads are vitally concerned in the 
matter of a merchant marine in the carriage of our 
foreign trade; first, because it is an American insti- 
tution; secondly, because of the direct bearing it has 
upon the commerce and general welfare of our 
country. 

You who have been engaged with the affairs of the 
merchant marine deserve to be congratulated upon 
what has been accomplished. When I hear that the 
American Merchant Marine with American vessels is 
today carrying 35 per cent of our total foreign com- 
merce as against less than 10 per ce1:t before the war, 
and with a plain and definite policy already firmly 
established by the Congress of the United States in- 
volving a plan of Government assistance and sup- 
port to private initiative, it would seem that there 
is not much more to be desired beyond seeing to -it 
that there is a fair and wise administration of. this 
policy: in the future which will conform to the .real 
intent of Congress and the desires of our..people, and 


one which will permit of retaining in full measure 
what already has been accomplished. 

I am glad, however, of the opportunity of being 
here to learn something more in detail ‘of these 
matters which you are conferring upon at. this time. 
The success which the Government has had within 
the past few years in transferring practically all of the 
Government steamship lines. into the hamds of experi- 
enced operators and owners is most gratifying, and it 
is to be hoped that in other branches of the Govern- 
ment the operation of transportation facilities will be 


: likewise transferred to private initiative wherever 


possible. 


Establishment of Trade Routes 


The establishment in recent years of fifty odd world 
trade routes from the ports of the Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific to all the leading ports of the world, and the 
placing of these services in private hands on a sound 
basis is a real achievement. Their future develop- 
ment will require the co-operation and support of all 
branches of industry concerned. Perhaps mutual 
understanding and working arrangements can be 
entered into with foreign flag lines which will ma- 
terially stabilize transportation, ana this upon a bass 
of live and—let live so necessary to business and 
particularly to business international in scope. 


I think you can count upon the co-operation of the 
railroads in every reasonable way, as they ‘are inter- 
ested beyond the mere. efficient performance of rail 
hauling of materials to the shipyards, supplies to the 
ship centers of the country and the additional carry- 
ing/of freigits and passengers involved in the general. 
expansion of our foreign commerce. I think it can be 
said that the railroads in a small way at least are 
already contributing to the expansion of our foreign 
trade through special export and import rates on 
certain commodities and through the facilities of 
through bills of lading and other methods of mutual 
assistance. 


Though it may not be encouraging to the steam- 
ship industry that the figures on the drop in export 
trade show that American exports have fallen in 1932 
about 20 per cent under 1931, this represents about 
the same average that has befallen other large ex- 
porting countries of the world. It is about equal to 
the falling off that has taken place in other branches 
of our domestic business. In other words, the sale of 
American goods in foreign lands 1s still continuing in 
about the same proportion as before the depression, 
and undoubtedly it will recover correspondingly with 
other business. And all this has heen true notwith- 
standing that the reduction in price Ievels of the 
United States have been less than>in other countries. 


Aside from a national pride in a merchant marine 
with most modern and efficient vessels, large enough 
to carry a fair share of our commerce in the foreign 
trade, the railroads are also anxious to swell the 
volume of exports and imports in the larger develop- 
ment of our merchant marine which naturally would 
increase business of the railroads in .carrying com- 
modities to and from the water’s edge. 


Interest of Railroads 


Anything that has to do with transportation is of 
the greatest interest to those who are operating rail- 
roads, especially those railroads which operate from 
the interior to any part of the seaboard, as well as 
through feeder lines. We participate in the hauling 
of the materials that go into shipbuilding. We haul 
the raw materials to the brass feundaries, to the steel 
mills, etc., for the purpose of manufacturing ma- 
terials and many articles that go ‘nto the composition 
of a ship. Naturally the railroads would. be inter- 
ested and in favor of ouilding up a merchant marine 
to a point where it will have a fair participation in 
the carrying of our own commerce and will be ade- 
quate within reason for the purposes of national de- 
tense. I am sure that you will find the railroads will 
support such an American Merchant Marine policy. 
I thank you. . (Applause. 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: Has Mr. Robertson come 
in’ yet?. (No response.) Have Mr. Ferguson or Mr. 
Kent come in? (No response.) . 


Next on the program is Mr. J. Howland Gardner, 


‘President, Society of Naval Architects and Marine 


Engineers. Applause.) : 


Address by Mr. Gardner 


The Naval Architect and the Merchant 
Marine 

Ladies, Chairman O'Connor, members of the United 
States Shipping Board, and members of the National 
Conference on the Merchant Marine: The world 
industrial depression has not prevented maritime na- 
tions other than our own to provide for their com- 
mercial future on the seas. Not only did their re- 
habilitation program of ships of all classes begin long 
before 1928, when the first constructive measures were 
undertaken in this country as the result of the Jones- 
White Act, but it has extended thrcugh the years of 
depleted industry. Today, in spite of our start since 
_ = aes the future with a merchant marine 
nearly per cent obsolete, with only 1 
of modern ships. en ee 

Germany has rebuilt her merchant marine. Today 
she stands ina position of commercial independence 
on the high seas with a merchant fleet featuring the 
superliners “Bremen” and “Europa.” England has 
prosecuted an unceasing program of rehabilitation and 
she too faces international trade revival with confi- 
dence in her ability again to assume a prominent Posi- 
tion on the world trade routes. The new 75,000-ton 
Cunard liner under construction will be the flagship 
of the British fleet. Italy and France have become 
ship-minded, both having or will soon have their con- 
tenders for blue ribbon honors in the North Atlantic; 
Italy with the “Rex” and “Conte Di Savoia” and 
France with the greatest superliner yet to be under- 
taken, the “Normandie.” These are but the high spots 
in a general realization abroad of the importance of 


prestige and ability to meet commercial demands with 
modern ships. 


Construction Since 1922 


The picture of the obsolescence of the American 
fleet in relation to those of other nations may easily 
be summarized and>tell the sad story. 


On July 1, 1932, only 9.6 per cent of our merchant 
fleet ih ships of 2,000 gross tons and over had been 
built since January 1, 1922. In comparison with the 
fleets of other maritime nations during this same 
period, 56.3 per cent of Norway’s fleet is new; Ger- 
many’s fleet consists of 55.9 per cent modern vessels; 
Great Britain, 50.9 per cent; Holland, 50.2 per cent; 
Sweden, 50.1 per cent; Denmark, 47.8 per cent; France, 
37.1 per cent; Italy, 28.6 per cent; and Japan, 23 per 
cent. Evidently the peoples of these nations are not 
unaware of the part which an economical modern 
merchant fleet plays in their welfare. 

In contrast to this attitude, the vast majority of 
the American people have little understanding of the 
bearing that independence on the seas has to their 
everyday affairs. There is every reason to hope that 
industrial rehabilitation will not be long delayed. 
Preparation through the development of a definite 
program of marine activity and education of the pub- 
lic at large as to its importance are absolutely essen- 
tial in the solution of the industrial problem as a 
whole. Our membership subscribes fully to the defi- 
nite policy declared by Congress: ' 

1. That. a Merchant Marine of the best equipped 
and most suitable types of vessels is necessary 

(a) For our national defense as a naval or military 
auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, and 

(b) For the proper growth of our foreign and do- 
mestic commerce 
and further, that in performing these functions there 
are other essential considerations, as follows: 

2. That an American merchant marine is essential 
for the protection of our foreign trade in times of 
international emergency in which the United States 
may or may not be involved, but at which time foreign 
vessels that may have been engaged in our trade are 
withdrawn for other purposes. 


3. That the ‘shipbuilding industry is the basis of our 
merchant marine and: that it is a national asset not 
only for the construction of-merchant vessels but also 
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for the building and repair of both Government and 
commercial vessels in time of:emergency. 

4. That shipbuilding, because of its highly special- 
ized character, requiring in its operation both the 
highest. grade technical and mechanical skill must of 
necessity be kept in operation at all times if it is to 
be available as a national asset in a time of emergeney. 

5. That the shipbuilding industry of itself is an im- 
portant industry to the country. It furnishes employ- 
ment to labor not only in the shipyards but to all of 
those industries throughout the United States that 
furnish..the. materials and equipment used in ship- 
building. . About 80 per cent of a ship’s total cost is 
expended for labor. 


Unless a definite and organized program of ship 
construction is formulated that will carry on from the 
excellent nucleus established, by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928, what has so far been gained will be lost 
and the reiterated merchant marine policies of this 
Government will have been futile. Again we will be 
in the position of depending upon foreign-flag ships to 
carry the preponderance of our goods. 

The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engi- 
neers is composed of naval officers, naval architects, 
marine engineers, shipbuilders, shipowners, ship op- 
erators and ‘hose interested in the production of ma- 
rine equipment. It has been in existence for over 40 
years and during all of this period has devoted its 
time and its energies to the development of the art 
and science of shipbuilding, both naval and commer- 
cial, in the United States. Its members are responsible 
for the design of naval and merchant vessels, together 
with their propelling machinery and auxiliaries. Upon 
them rests the responsibility for seeing that United 
States vessels of whatever type and for whatever serv- 
ice are at least equal in every respect to those that 
can be produced anywhere in the world. 

Representing as it does the greater number of those 
groups interested in Americari Shipping the Society 
has felt for some time that it is incumbent upon it to 
make a study of the facts in relation to American 
ships both from the standpoint of trade and of na- 
‘tional defense and to compile these facts both from a 
general and technical standpoint for American ships 
and for foreign ships in competitive services. 

It must be understood that the Society will limit 
its activities to the development of facts, assembling 
them in simple form and logical sequence. It is true 
that most of these facts have been developed, but not 
all. It is equally true that so far as we know no one 
has yet collected and analyzed them. 


Study of Shipping Program 


I am sure you will all agree that this must be done 
before a comprehensive shipping program can be 
evolved. In-other words, this Society proposes to lay 
a foundation’ of facts on which such a program can be 
constructed, and to make the results of its study avail- 
able to anyone interested in.American foreign trade 
and shipping. . 

With this object in mind the Council of the Society 
directed the appointment of a committee to make such 
a study. A committee was appointed and in the per- 
formance of its duties decided that the following mat- 
ters were of importance in preparing its report, 
namely: 

1. An analysis of facts regarding our existing mer- 
chant fleet as a whole so as to determine our probable 
surplusage of tonnage, and to ‘establish the facts as 
to whether this surplusage is an asset or a liability 
for our future development. 

2. An analysis of our present tonnage as to age and 
replacement requirements; Mew tonnage built since the 
war, and new tonnage built by foreign countries since 
the war, so as to present a factual picture of the 
status of our merchant fleet as compared with that 
of other nations. . 

3. An analysis in some detail of the modern vessels 
constructed under the provisions of the Act of 1928 
so as to endorse or otherwise their satisfactoriness as 
to type, size, speeds and other qualifications to meet 
the requirements of the particular services in which 
they are engaged. 

4. An analysis of our new merchant fleet as to its 
satisfactoriness as naval auxiliaries, comparisons to be 
made wherever practicable with merchant vessels of 
foreign nations as to their suitability for naval 
services. 

5. The development of. an approximate future re- 
placement program from the information developed 
in the four previous paragraphs. 

6. An analysis of the handicaps both in capital cost 
and in operation that obtain with American shipping 
in foreign trade setting forth as clearly as possible 
the facts with regard to both the cost of construction 
and operation with an analysis of the actual differen- 
tials in cost as they exist, taking account of all known 
information on this subject. 


7. Analyze the known means, if any exist, of elimin- 
ating these differentials in part or in whole. 


8. If the differentials cannot be eliminated analyze 
the alternatives which appear to be either Government 
aid or Government operation. Develop the facts so 
far as practicable as to whether the aids granted have 
been sufficient to permit operation of American ships 
in competition with foreign ships on the same trade 
routes. 


9. An analysis of shipping, both American and for- 
eign, in particular trade routes, with a’ view to ascer- 
taining as far as practicable whether American ves- 
sels on these routes are on a favorable competitive 
basis with foreign vessels‘en these same routes. 


Analysis of Trade Routes 

As the committee proceeded with its study it was 
found that there is information available from which 
most of the above analyses can be quite readily made. 
As related to the last item, however, “The analysis 
of particular trade routes,” there has been so far as 
known no thorough analysis of our services in these 
routes as compared with foreign services. It is believed 
that this discloses a problem, a proper study of which 
would throw light upon the type, the size, the speed 
and other characteristics of ships that would be most 
desirable for a future replacement or addition to ves- 
sels now in these services. The committee, by request 
of the Council of the Society, at its meeting in Novem- 
ber last has asked the Shipping Board to coop@rate 
with it for a suitable analysis of this particular prob- 
lem. 


And I am glad to say that the Shipping Board will 
cooperate, and without that cooperation, gentlemen, I 
don’t: believe we could get to first base. 

The committee has realized throughuot that the 
outstanding difficulty in the operation of American 
ships in the foreign trade is the fact that the cost of 
ships in the United States and the cost of their oper- 
ation under the American flag is much higher than 
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for foreign-built and foreign-operated vessels, due 
primarily to the higher wage scales and the higher 
standards of living prevailing in this country. A 
study of the: facts shows that an analysis of these 
differentials has been made by the National Council 
of American Shipbuilders, by the Shipping Board and 
by others, and while the committee has found nothing 
to change the findings of these bodies thajg the cost 
of a cargo vessel, combination vessel or oil™tanker to 
the shipbuilder in the United States would range from 
50 to 60 per cent more than for the construction of a 
vessel of the same type in Great Britain, it appre- 
ciates, nevertheless, that there are other factors enter- 
ing into the situation at the present time that may 
substantially increase this differential, the two most 
important of which are: 

(a) Distressed conditions abroad and 

(b) Low rates of exchange. 


The shipbuilders abroad will take ships now for al- 
most not@ing. In explaining that low rate of ex- 
change you need only to visualize the old value of 
the English pound, $4.86, with the present average of 
about $3.29, which means that a cargo ship which, if 
built in Great Britain, would previously have cost 
$486,000 in our money, would now cost about $320,000. 


Ship Consiruction 
Both of these conditions vary from time to time and 
shoutd be eliminated in part or in whole as conditions 
improve. They are, nevertheless, factors that must 
be taken into account. 


So far as the work of the committee has developed, 
it seems to it that one of the most important develop- 
ments, as well as one of the most difficult in Amer- 
ican shipping, would be a reasonably uniform program 
of ship construction, as it is only by the maintenance 
of a permanent staff of technical and mechanical em- 
ployees that the greatest efficiency and the lowest cost 
of production can be attained. Anything that can be 
developed to this end will be most helpful. 


In presenting this paper to the Sixth National Mer- 
chant Marine Conference, it is for the purpose of 
acquainting the Shipping Board and others with the 
action the Society has taken to throw some light upon 
this important subject and the cooperation of this 
group in any way poss!¥le to that end is requested. 

I cannot close my remarks without commenting 
upon the International Convention on Safety of Life 
at Sea. This convention has been ratified by 11 na- 
tions and I understand that it went into effect on 
January Ist, last. 


In the United States ratification is pending before 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the Senate. Hear- 
ings were held upon it last Spring, but to date no 
action has been. taken by the Senate Committee. 

Members of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Engineers participated in the preliminary information 
and in the Conference at London. The Chairman of 
the Committee on Ship Construction was one of our 
members. He played an important part in the adop- 
tion of the convention. Its ratification by the Senate 
is, in the opinion of the Society, a matter of’ very 
great importance, both because of the part played in 
bringing about an International Agreement and be- 
cause of the fact that failure to ratify will subject 
American shipping in foreign ports to handicaps and 
embarrassments, the nature of which cannot yet be 
foretold, but which will, nevertheless, interfere with 
the operation of our ships in foreign trade. 

I understand that earlier conferences of this group 
have adopted resolutions favoring the ratification of 
this convention. It is of such importance that in my 
opinion efforts by individual members of this group 
are not only justifiable, but essential to enlighten 
their representatives in the Senate of the importance 
to American shipping of the ratification of this con- 
vention, and I so recommend. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Without objection, Mr. 
Gardner’s paper will be referred to the Resolutions 
Committee. . 

The next speaker will be Mr. A. W. Robertson, 
Chairman of the Board of the Westinghouse Electric 
and Manufacturing Company . (Applause.) 





Address by Mr. Robertson 





Industrial: Rehabilitation and the 
~ Merchant Marine 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have just been 
told that this is the third time I have been called. 
I am sorry to be late. 


I feel honored in having been invited to speak 
briefly before this group, composed of men to whom 
our country as a whole owes a debt of gratitude. The 
development of the civilized world was builded around 
merchant marine or shipping facilities. The story of 
this industry may rightfully be called the greatest 
remance of history. To it we owe in great part the 
existence of our wonderful commercial machine—won- 
derful even though one or two cogs have been out of 
gear (during the past three years. 


I feel that I need not consider mystelf an entire 
stranger to your industry. For 25 years the company 
with which I am associated has assisted in the devel- 
opment of propulsion, lighting, ventilating and the 
thousand odd jobs performed by the ship auxiliaries 
enroute and in port. During this period our company 
has installed a total of well over 2,000,000 shaft horse- 
power propulsion in American ships. We feel that we 
are a part of shipbuilding and shipping—we have par- 
ticipated in the past and we hope to play a part in the 
future of your great industry. 

Our history in building and maintaining an Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine has been spasmodic. At one 
time we were more efficient than any country in ship- 
ping facilities. Later we sank to a very low ebb. Our 
experience in the World War brought home to us the 
necessity for an adequate merchant marine, and since 
that time we have made marked progress. 


As a nation we have not hesitated to build bridges, 
tunnels, hard roads and have also spent great sums 
in keeping our harbors in shape and developing our 
inland waterways, all for the purpose of aiding and 
promoting commerce and greater convenience to our 
people. It would seem a great error of judgment not 
to encourage and adequately support our overseas and 
coastwise shipping, at least to a sufficient degree to 
keep it efficient and in baiance with our land trans- 
port facilities. 

During the past three years our business world has 
suffered a serious illness. Our national and interna- 
tional economic. affairs have developed problems that 
have at times seemed almost impossible of solution. 
Cure-alls by the hundreds have been proposed. Many 
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people have voluntarily accepted the task of solving 
all our troubles. As we all know, most of these pro- 
posals move regularly from the authors into the mag- 
azines and newspapers and frorh there into the bundle 
of waste paper, passing on to make more magazines 
and more newspapers to receive more suggestions to 
reform the world. 

You are gathered here to discuss your problems of 
which, like all other industries, you of course have 
many. For help in such a task we must always turn 
to those whose lives have. been devoted to the par- 
ticular, industry. The most authentic source of 
knowledge, judgment, and experience concerning your 
industry naturally lies in the minds of you men en- 
gaged in the operation of ships, the shipbuilders, the 
Shipping Board and our experienced Navy authorities. 

Unfortunately, our American people, as a whole, 
seem to have lost their flare for the sea, and with it— 
except in moments of hysteria and emergency—our in- 
terest (economic and patriotic) in an American Mer- 
chant Marine. It is my belief that this conference 
would do well to establish ways and means to re- 
kindle a national consciousness on behalf of American 
shipping. 

In the year 1830, the hey-day of the American Mer? 
chant Marine, when our famous clipper ships reigned 
supreme on the world trade routes, 89.9 per cent of 
our foreign commerce was carried in American bot- 
toms. From that time until 1910, our merchant fleet 
gradually disappeared from the seas until our ships 
carried only 8.7 per cent of our overseas cargoes. Then 
came-the World War in 1914 and the withdrawal from 
our trade of the vessels of combatant nations, upon 
which we were dependent. As a result, thousands of 
tons of American cargoes accumulated on our wharves. 
In 1917 began the feverish building of American ships 
at an enormous cost. We were again ship conscious 
but that public interest had a short life, except in the 
comparatively few minds represented by this group. 

Basic economic fundamentals (a Nation’s geographi- 
cal location, its natural resources, the productivity of 
its labor, its industrial and agricultural development 
and its economic statesmanship) rather than its politi-, 
cal influence are the determining factors today as to 
a Nation's shippi'ig requirements. We should build 
ships because we must have ships and because we as 
a Nation have proven we can build everything we 
need as well if not better than the rest of the world. 






Necessity of Ships 


» One common sense reason why we must have our 
own ships is because we have goods to sell and deliver 
to the world. What wodern-minded merchant would 
permit his competitor across the street to deliver his 
goods to,his customer? We should make our own de- 
liveries in our own ships. 


We spend one and one-half billion annually in de- 
veloping and construction of our great internal arte- 
ries of comimerce—50,000 additional miles are added 
annually to cur great national highway system—con- 
necting highways have been built between our neigh- 
bors to the north and south and a great Pan-American 
highway is now under consideration to ultimately pro- 
vide uninterrupted mobility from the tip of Cape 
Horn to the Canadian archipelago. 

Four-fifths of the world’s surface is water—the 
ocean high roads have heen charted to the utmost 
reaches of civilization and beyond and yet nationally 
we grudingiy permit the fostering of American ship- 
ping to the extent of a comparatively few millions of 
dollars annually in mail contracts and loans. 


To citizens not interested in the economic details 
of shipping it is only necessary to recall what oc- 
curred in 1914. Some of our overseas brethren had a 
misunderstanding and overnight our international de- 
livery wagons were snatched away and peaceful 
America was left high and dry with no merchant 
vessels to carry on her normal and legitimate trade 
with neutral countries. 


America does not want war. America does not 
aticipate another war, but the costly lesson of America 
at peace in 1914 and America at war in 1917 must not 
be forgotton. Five billion dollars were literally 
“poured” into the sea in the frenzied and desperate 
effort to build ships and more ships. Under war con- 
ditions we built emergency ships wholly unsuited to 
peace time needs. The result was that our theoretical 
bridge of ships across the Atlantic was soon relegated 
to the junk heap, with the exception of the very few 
that are rendering some sort of service today. 


Thanks to the loan and mail contract provisions of 
recent legislation we can and are now building ships 
of American design of American products and Ameri- 
can construction in American shipyards. We can build 
and operate ships—but we must have public support. 
The completion of the present program will, I under- 
stand, involve the expenditure of over $300,000,000, and 
will provide full time employment for’ 25,000 or more 
men. 


To the courageous men now building ships and avail- 
ing themselves of the helping hand of our national 
Government, great praise is due.. Conditions of world 
trade and foreign travel are not of the best at the 
present time, yet these men are exhibiting the sort 
of courage that created this great country. 
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Volume of American Shipping 


Even though the shipping industry is admittedly at 
a low ebb, I am reliably informed that today we are 
actually carying 30 per cent of the dollar volume and 
40 per cent of the gross volume of our foreign com- 
merce in American bottoms. Those percentages can 
be improved by meeting foreign competition in speed 
schedules and rates. But the day can not be far dis- 
tant when business will have recovered to such an 
extent that we must have more _ ships—more 
American ships. In the many conflicting remedies 
that have been proposed we find one point on which 
all seem to agree, and that as the need of modern 
equipment. Equipment of the most modern design 
will effect operating economies and other improve- 
ments that will win the support of shippers through 
increased speed and greater frequency of service. 

I feel it a presumption for me to detail the needs 
of the shipping industry to you, but it seems to be the 
consensus of opinion that we need more new ships 
and the rehabilitation of these we now have. To do 
this means that we must have both governmental and 
private support. In order to gain that support we 
must so inform the people of this country as to 
engage their interest and give them a thorough under- 
standing of the important. part which this industry 
plays in our industrial life. Such a plan would nec- 
essarily ential some expense and a great deal of effort. 
A recent analysis shows that almost every profession 
and trade and nearly every State in the union con- 
tribute directly to the building of a ship; while the in- 
direct contributions—from the farmer who grows the 
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food for the workers to the physician who safeguards 
their health—form a group that represents the entire 
Nation. 

As understanding it, if the needs of your industry 
are to be met, there will be an extensive job of re- 
habilitation. Your position in this respect is similar 
to most of the other industries. When it was finally 
realized that the depression was with us for a pro- 
tracted stay, and the many cure-alls had been digested 
with little benefit for our ills, a group of business men 
and bankers met last August to discuss these many 
plans and endeavor to evolve something of a workable 
nature. Out of these meetings grew several activi- 
ties,,one of which was the Committee on Industrial 
Rehabilitation, of which I have the honor to: be 
chairman. The results of the work of this committee 
have convinced us that at last we have found a worth 
while medicine that is proving helpful to the patient. 

The membership of the Natiofial Committee on In- 
dustrial Rehabilitation is composed of about 20 leading 
industrialists all of whom had faith in the movement 
to the extent of devoting their time and energies to 
its success. This committee heads up an organization 
which reaches throughout the United States. In each 
Federal Reserve District there is a chairman who in 
turn has appointed sub-chairmen in every important 
industrial center. These men with their committees 
total approximately 2,000. All of these men are leaders 
in their respective commuities. They have studied this 
rehibilitation plan and have found it sound and wise. 


Encouraging Recovery 

The objective of this work is to encourage business 
men to survey their properties with a self-interest to 
see if there is anything in the way of rehabilitation, 
modernization or improvement tthat can be done now. 
It is the belief that concerted action along this line 
will provide the stimulating effect so badly needed to 
hasten our steps toward business recovery. A new 
roof, a coat of paint, a piece of new equipment—any- 
thing that requires attention—will start an~ almost 
endless chain of work and the employment of men and 
Money. Work can be done now at cheaper rates than 
in normal timés. If your needs are filled now, your 
properties will be in better shape to take advantage 
of increased business when it comes, and it is sure 
to come. We merely ask that the matter be -con- 
sidered entirely from a selfish point of view. If a 
property is improved the owner will be the gainer. 

This message is being carried to every corner of our 
country by the hundreds of business leaders who have 
associated themselves with our organization. Indus- 
trialists by the hundreds are endorsing the plan, and 
in a material way. Up to the present time, approxi- 
mately one hundred and twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars of rehabilitation and modernization work has 
been pledged. This figure refers strictly to actual 
rehabilitation and nf®dernization commitments. It 
does not include public works or government projects 
or instances of the resurrection of destroyed property 
by insurance payments. The medicine is being ad- 
ministered and the patient is showing signs of return- 
ing strength from the first few doses. 

Some of you may ask—Why should I modernize? 
It is a natural question and I can only give you the 
same answer we gave to other business men— 

(1). To reduce costs; 

(2). To improve your competitive position; 3 

(3). To provide for greater operating efficiency when 
increased business develops. 

Equipment can be purchased and installed today 
at a cost below normal; improvements in equipment 
and overhaul can be made now while shipyard plants 
are not busy; and recent improvements in equipment 
design offers unusual cpportunity for cost reduction. 

Every seagoing ship built in an American yard gives 
employment to a large number of Americans—ranging 
from 700 for a year in the case of a moderate-sized 
cargo vessel to 2,200 for three years in the case of an 
express liner. 
shipyard; the remainder are engaged in making and 
transporting the large variety of necessary materials 
and supplies and in providing the needed power. In 
@ similar manner the rehabilitation of our present 
ships would give employment to a proportionate num- 
ber of people. 

The undertaking of this rehabilitation work at the 
present time will in itself tend to develop in the minds 
of the American people a realization that shipbuilding 
and shipping is an integral part of American industrial 
life; that it is imperative that this important industry 
be helped through its period of uncertainty; that it 
is one of the essential links in our economic life and 
that link must be re-cast to a strength that will help 
to preserve our whole-industrial chain. , (Applause) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR; Our next speaker is Mr. 
Homer L. Ferguson, President of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Drydock Company. (Applause). 


Address by Mr. Ferguson 


The Need of a Definite Replacement 
Program 


Mr. Chairman and ‘sentlemen: All will probably 
agree that for any shipyard the really desirable condi- 
tion is a steady flow of work, with sufficient of it 
repetitive to make it possible to take advantage of it 
some of the economies_of mass production so far as 
applicable to ships. 

It is interesting to examine the history of ship- 
building in this country as exemplified, for instance, 
by our shipyard at Newport News. We have had three 
hundred and fifty-five hull numbers since the con- 
tract for Hull No. One in July 1890. These vessels are 
divided as follows: 

Seagoing passenger ships 
Seagoing freight ship 
Oil tankers 


Battleships 
Aircraft Carrier 
Cruisers 
Gunboats 
Monitor 


About half of these are employed in the. 


Cable Layer ....... peeeneccoveccccencecese L 
Yachts Govceaceseccceves LO 
River and Bay Steamers .....ccceeeeeess 
Ferry boats 
Dredges 
Tugs 

The remainder being made up of miscellane- 
ous captracts for scows, barges, car floats, etc. 


The only instances of building at the same _time 
any considerable number of ships exactly alike, or 
nearly so, have™been one set of eleven destroyers and 


another fourteen during the war, and a set of eight 
oil tankers built about the same time. Since the war, 
the largest number of sister ships built in any one 
Yard is four—the Grace ships and the Export ships. 


As illustrating the wide variation in types of vessels, 
in 1926 we built five passenger steamers, one dredge, 
six yachts, three barges, one carfloat, and_two tugs. 
Some American Yards may have been able“to obtain 
a uniform flow of similar vessels, but we have not. , 


There have been startling variations in deliveries 
during various years, running from ten thousand tons 
in 1924 to one hundred and fifty-six thousand tons in 
1917. 


Since 1919, eliminating oil tankers and the two “Sea 

Train” vessels, no seagsing freight ships have been 
built with the single exception of the Southern Pa- 
cific Steamship “El Oceano” delivered in 1925 by the 
Federal Shipbuilding Company. It seems remarkable 
that the wealthiest nation in the world can find it 
possible to refrain for a period of ten or twelve years 
from building seagoing vessels for general cargo serv- 
ice. A ten year Naval Holiday is perhaps conceivable, 
but a ten year Holiday in merchant cargo vessels 
seems hardly possible. Of course the explanation is 
that we have been operating on the excess cargo ships 
built during the war at enormous cost. 
. The Jones-White Act of Congress has given us a 
program of passenger ship construction which has 
kept us fairly busy and which has now given us about 
all the ships of that type we can well digest, particu- 
larly in the face of the depression; but after all the 
principal function of passenger ships is to make the 
contacts, accomplish the commercial transactions, 
carry the mail and passengers, do the advertising, and 
start the freight movement which must ultimately be 
the back bone ‘of the enterprise if it is to endure. 


A replacement program of cargo ships is needed 
now, and such a program would result in lessening 
the cost of the ships. Our investigations indicate that 
the saving in duplicate ships will run up to about 
twelve per cent when the order calls for six or more. 
In the case of two ships built at the same time, or at 
nearly the same time, there is a saving of at least 
five per cent. 7 


Value of Replacement 


So far as we are concerned, the value of the re- 
placement program now is that unless something is 
done quickly many of our shipyards will have to close 
and dismiss to join the unemployed thousands of 
skilled workmen and iiundreds of trained technical 
men. The matter of later re-opening the yards and 
starting the wheels turning from a dead stop will be 
so expensive as to bring out in strong relief-what a 
judicious replacement program would have done in 
lessening the cost. If anyone thinks not, let him 
consider for a moment our experience during the war. 

The need of a definite replacement program is quite 
as great on the part of the owner in the long run as 
it is for the builder. Not only do ships wear out in 
a comparatively short time,-but they become obso- 
lescent even before they wear out and the constantly 
changing trades demand larger and faster types. This 
has been the history of the business. 


It has recently been stated in the press that the 
United States has spent billions in subsidy, having 
reference to the war-built fleet sold at prices_far be- 
low the cost of production. Our friends abroad were 
very anxious to have us build a great fleet in time of 
War when it looked as if the German. submarines 
were about to win the War. ' 


We should not allow the basic facts regarding a mer- 
chant marine to be ignored by those in charge of 
the Government of our own country. The war-built 
fleet was authorized as an emergency measure and 
the greater part of the expenditure was made neces- 
sary by sixty years of neglect. before the War, during 
which time we should have provided ourselves with 
means of carrying a fair share of our own commerce. 
It is likely that about Two Billion Dollars was the 
price we paid in this warticular connection, so that 
the principal of the United States bonds and their 
interest provide a proper measure of the cost of our 
neglect and make the sums to be expended in mail 
contracts appear insignificant by comparison. Not only 
that, but our merchants and farmers whose memories 
go back further than fifteen years know of the vast 
sums lost by them through inability to market our 
products when Europe with her merchant marine 
was busy with the War. Not only that, but the great 
majority of the tonnage constructed under the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation was not ready for service 
until long after the Armistice. 


It is argued now in some quarters that there should 


be no further scrapping of the war-built deadweight 
tonnage fleet. We cannot agree that the same prin- 


‘ciples do not apply to the shipping business as to 


any other business, nor that profits nowadays can be 
earned with any kind of vessels except up-to-date 
vessels of suitable design. 


If our Merchant Marine is worth while we must 
keep it up and it would seem that*now would be a 
good time to build the ships needed. Our foreign trade 
has assumed a new significance in these times and 
the development of that trade is one of the roads 
leading to recovery. The building of ships now would 
provide work for thousands of men in shipyards and 
for an equal number in the industries scattered 
throughout the country. (Applause). 


Committee Announcement 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR. Thank you, Mr. Ferguson. 
The Resolutions Committee will meet in room H at 
4 o'clock. I will call the names of the members again: 
Mr. H. G. Smith, Mr. J. Caldwell Jenkins, Mr. N. 'O. 
Pedrick; Mr. Ira A. Campbell, Mr. C. L. Bardo. Mr. 
Bardo has asked to be excused from the committee, 
and requestd that Mr. Charles Swan be named also, 
Captain W. J. Petersen and Mr. Malcolm M. Stewart. 

The next speaker on the program is Mr. Fred I. 
Kent, Vice-President of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City. (Applause). 
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Address by Mr. Kent 


International Trade and Shipping 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It would sem as 
though those of you in the shipping business had_suf- 
fictent trouble without my adding to it, but that seems 
to be my duty at the moment. 


International trade is based upon an exchange of 
goods and services. 


International trade has always been essential be- 
tween nations since populations have been suffi- 
ciently large to make it necessary for peoples to ob- 
tain from foreign countries things important for their 
better living that were not available in their own 
countries. 


International trade, with all of the continents of the 
earth peopled as they now are, is more necessary today 
than it ever has been in the history of the world, if 
the peoples of the nations are to live in any degree of 
comfort. 


Strange as it may seem in light of this fact, the 
trade barriers which exist at. the moment are more 
far-reaching and destructive to the exchange of goods 
between nations than ever before, measured by in- 
ternational needs. 


The amount of shipping that is required in the 
world is almost wholly determined by the amount of 
international trade. If, therefore, those engaged in 
the shipping industries hope to see a restoration of 
their business on a sound basis they must do their 
part toward bringing about the restoration of inter- 
national trade. ; ; 


Every condition or operation which acts to curtail 
trade also acts to curtail the need for shiping facilities. 


While the shipping industries naturally have their 
own problems that have to do entirely with the tech- 
nicalities of their various activities, yet in addition to 
such problems they are equally concerned with every 
world condition which serves to decrease international 
trade. 

It would seem well to allow those who are familiar 
with the technique of the shipping business to con- 
sider such phases of your problem and to confine this 
presentation to those questions having to do with 
trade that are fundamental to the development of 
shipping as well as to industry and labor. 

Whether it be trade or shipping that is under coit- 
sideration, it is essential that we in the United States, 
as well as those of other nationalities, start out with 
a clear understanding that sound growth and sound 
development require recognition not only of the rights 
of other nations but of what it may be desirable and 
necessafy to accord to other nations for the good 
of all. 

We must, for instance, so develop our shipping busi- 
ness that we will not injure that of other maritime 
nations and thereby dissipate their ability to trade 
with -us. ‘ 

If nations which require many things from other 
countries have not sufficient natural resources, in- 
cluding methods of utilization of human forces, to 
provide equivalent values in exports for their imports, 
but have the iacilities and the training to do a ship- 
ping business and thus render services that enable 
them to pay for their imports, we must not act to 
destroy their shipping, for should we do so the trade 
of the world would actually be reduced and the de- 
mand for shipping thereby be dissipated to that ex- 
tent. 

Again we must bear in mind that if we demand as 
a right that we carry all of our exports in American 
ships we must admit as a right the demand of other 
nations that they be allowed to carry their exports 
in their ships in so far as they may have maritime 
operations. 

The carrying on of trade in such manner would re- 
sult in a large proportion of the shipping of the 
world having to go one way in ballast. 


Imports Paid by Shipping 


‘It is therefore important that in the development of 
our shipping we recognize the desirability from the 
standpoint of our trade, and therefore of our shipping, 
of the maintenance of the shiping services that other 
countries properly provide that furnish them with the 
means to pay for needed imports. We must remember 
the case of the actor who went to the new manager 
and said ; “In the second act, I want real food and 
in the third act I*want real champagne.” And the 
manager. said: “That’s all right with me, if you will 
take real poison in the last act.” ¢Laughter.) That is 
one thing we must bear in mind, in every line of 
business we approach in some direction or directions 
the point of diminishing returns and in laying plans 
for the development of any of our activities we must 
bear that in mind. If we ignore this truth we will 
suffer by it and we must realize that it is quite im- 
possible for us to brutally and by the force of numbers 
over-ride this fact. But after active recognition of 
this tendency there is no reason why we should not 
exercise with all the force and intelligence that we can 
bring to bear every legitimate opportunity to increase 
the shiping business of the United States. 

Just as it seems advisable to eliminate from this 
presentation technical matters that have to do with 
shipping it seems equally advisable not to consider 
technical matiers having to do with international 
trade. 

We will therefore confine ourselves to a general 
presentation of those great forces which have cur- 
tailed and are killing international trade that are not 
only everybody’s business but that are particularly the 
business of those engaged in the shipping industries. 

These forces are four, and are as follows: 

1—Excessive taxation. 

2—Allied debts. 

3—Depreciated currencies. 

4—Trade barriers. 

Excessive taxation, no matter how it may be levied, 
bears down directly or indirectly upon industry. It is 
always followed by unemployment that could undoubt- 
edly be measured by the proportion of excessive tax- 
ation that existed if all the complex elements in the 
situation could be brought to light. 

If instead of crying about false and inefficient lead- 
ership in industry we should succeed in finding the 
means to bring taxation within bounds, we would sud- 
ad discover that industry could employ men after 
all. 

Such employment would still be greatly curtailed, 
however, if international trade could not be resumed 
on a normal basis. There are many industries in 
the United States that produce surpluses that cannot 
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be absorbed by our own people and that must be ex- 
changed for the goods of other nations that we re- 
quire unless those engaged in such industries in large 
proportion lose their opportunity to work. 

The other side of this picture is that those who 
might lose their jobs on this account could not ex- 
pect to find new ones in industries that might be 
created in the endeavor*to supply our. people with 
the things that we now import that are needed. 

There are two reasons why this is true; one has 
to do with the geographical distribution of the mineral 
resources of the world and of the climate and soils in 
which vegetable products can be grown, and the other, 
variations in the natural adaptability of human beings 
to various forms of labor. 

When men in one nation are taken from work that 
they are well qualified to carry on and put into ether 
work that the people of some foreign nation are better 
fitted to do to prevent the importation of foreign made 
goods, it is uneconomic, carries within it some increased 
proportion of hardship to the people concerned, and 
it usually_acts to reduce the satisfaction of workmen 
in their labor as well as to curtail their efficiency. 

There are many people in the United States whose 
horizon is so narrow due to their environment, com- 
bined with their lack of study of the ways of other 
peoplts, that they honestly believe that it is te our 
interest to be self-sufficient and they cannot conceive 
why this is impossible without throwing us into con- 
ditions of living that would carry unnecessary hard- 
ship. 


‘Buy At Home’ Slogans 


Many such people even go so far as to demami 
that the citizens of their state buy only goods pro- 
duced in their state, and again we find the same 
thing in cities where urban self-sufficiency is de- 
manded to the limit of possibility. 

“Buy American,” or “Buy British,” or any of the 
slogans which aim to center the minds of purchasers 
exclusively upon homemade goods are unfortunate 
for the world and add to its difficulties. When car- 
ried out such ideas result in attempts to produce in 
expensive places, and in expensive ways, and inter- 
fere with the natural selection for production of 
those places of least resistance everything considered; 
that is, ability to obtain raw materials and power, 
relative human ability and aptitude, and transporta- 
tion facilities. 

When jealousies, animosities and resentments are 
fostered as between individuals, municipalities, states 
or countries it leads to economic wars if not to mili- 
tary wars that may be comparatively inconsequential 
or widely harmful but that in every case result in 
waste and add to the difficulties that ff8rmaily face 
human beings in their efforts to make their way 
in life. 

This naturally leads us into the consideration of 
the trade barriers that have been raised by many 
nations. In part this_is the result of over-taxation, 
that in turn has come about partly because of over- 
borrowing by the nations where the proceeds of such 
borrowing have in some large proportion been utilized 
in ways that have not been self-liquidating either 
directly or through increasing the ability of the peo- 
ples concerned to pay taxes. 

This situation has been aggravated further by the 
cross-nation borrowing that was carried on largely 
during the time of high prices for commodities. 
Foreign loans made under such circumstances are 
much harder to meet than domestic loans when 
commodity prices fall. 

In the case of domestic loans with income absorb- 
ing budgets, it is necessary when commodity prices 
fall and business profits fecede and taxation received 
by government falls off, to increase the burden of 
taxation to pay debt charges at a time when it is 
most difficult for the people to meet. 


Foreign Loans and Exports 


In the case of foreign loans under similar condi- 
tions, while this same unfortunate increase in the 
percentage of the income that government must take 
from the people is required in order te meet the debt 
charge as it appears in the budget, there is the fur- 
ther necessity that tends to reduce still more the 
income of the people, of curtailing imports, and 
fighting to increase exports on a non-economic basis 
in order to obtain the foreign cxchange required to 
meet the debt charge in foreign funds. 


When, therefore, the nations of the world, during 
times of high commodity prices, add to their na- 
tional budgets annual recurring debt charges to meet 
loans whose proceeds do not directly or indirectly 
furnish the means for liquidation, the natural bur- 
dens that follow normal cyclicai movements during 
depression periods are greatly aggravated. 

This~is the condition of the world today. With 
the hope of protecting themSelves from some of the 
unfortunate effects of this situation the various na- 
tions have raised barriers against the importation of 
goods from other nations which 1m turn in self defense 
have established barriers of their own against imports 
until the whole world whose recovery is dependent 
to a very great extent upon the re-establishment of 
international trade is engaged in methods whose 
every operation acts to curtail trade further. 


It is really astounding when, we think of it, that 
nation after nation, seeing the unfortunate effect of 
the trade barrier activities of other nations, delib- 
erately follow in their footsteps and not only that 
but go farther and to the limit of their ability try 
to think up new means to prevent the exchange of 
goods between nations when the only remedy is to 
find ways to increase such exchange of goods. 


This is of course only one more evidence of the 
futility of peoples trying to protect themselves against 
the acts of other countries through retaliation instead 
of by cooperation. 

It is of course true that politics, competitive desires, 
and international resentments that are so unfortu- 
nately kept alive operate to prevent cooperation. This 
condition, however, does not alter the fact that before 
there can be any sound recovery in world trade there 
must be a turnabout of national attitudes and a will- 
inghéss on the part of peoples to work with each 
Other to ‘find the common ground for the common 
good. F 

Even .with the best. of intent such procedure is 
attended with tremendous difficulties but, unless there 
is such intent, progress toward the re-establishment 
of sound international business relationships upon 
which international trade depends.is impossible. . 

Thisethought leads us. naturally into a considera- 


tion of the. war debts for they not only. partake, when. 
questions of payment arise, of the same trying condi- | 


— 


tions that follow excessive taxation required to meet 
ordinary foreign loans, but they carry as well cer- 
tain psychological elements that create international 
resentments. ° 

These international resentments when added to the 
other untoward conditions which prevail cannot help 
but create attitudes on the part of peoples that not 
only interfere with sound progress toward the re- 
establishment of international trade, but that actually 
serve to destroy in part that which exists. 

The questions surrounding these war debts should, 
be settled promptly, once and for all. The longer 
the delay in doing so, the greater the length of time 
that must elapse before international trade is resumed 
on the basis that is necessary for the welfare of all 
people, particularly those of the United States. And 
until such resumption has taken place the shipping 
business of the world including that of the United 
States, must continue as a liability instead of an 
asset to those engaged in the shipping industries and 
to all others directly or indirectly dependent upon 
them for their living. 

Did you ever stop to think that in 1929 the national 
income of thg United States was $85,000,000,000 and 
that in 1930 is was reduced to $71,000,000,000,000, and 
in 1931 to about $57,000,000,.000? And in this year 
of 1932 they expect that it will se down to about $37,- 
100,000,000. If the re-establishment of trade in the 
world develops a situation that would restore that 


7 national income to even $64,500,000,000, for instance. 


which would be 10 per cent under the figures of 1930, 


-it would mean an increase of $24,000,000,000 in our 


national income, One per cent of that would just 
about equal the amount that is paid us by the other 
nations when they pay their allied debts as they 
stand at the moment. Instead of getting 1 per cent 
for this government, the income from taxation on 
that would come to about 24 per cent, including the 
Federal Government and the States and-municipali- 
ties, but in the Federal Government alone that taxa- 
tion; on the average, would be 6 per cent. You can 
see how we are affected by the falling off in our 
national income, which in part is due to the falling 
off in our international trade. 

It is conceivable that when the war debt questions 
are finally settled it will be possible to begin to tear 
down with great rapidity the trade barriers that 
stand between the nations and release the dammed 
up energy of many millions of men that is crying 
for an opportunity to serve the world and lift it out 
of its present difficulties. 

Depreciated currencies have come about largely as 
@ result of the building of unwise trade barriers, as 
well as because of the unfortunate borrowing policies 
of governments, their wasteful expenditures and leg- 
islation which has continued the necessity for such 
expenditures in times of depression as well as in 
times of prosperity. 


Restoration of Currencies 


It is hard to conceive of any method under which 
the depreciated currencies of the world can be restored 
until such time as the allied debts are settled and 
the barriers to international trade are removed in 
important proportion. While depreciated currencies 
exist so generally as is true today they constitute a 
real trade barrier in themselves. 

During the time that there is motion downward in 
the foreign exchange value of a currency, and pro- 
vided such motion is not too rapid, it may temporarily 
further certain exports of the nation where it occurs. 
When it does so, however, to some certain extent it 
represents a reduction of the wealth of the exporting 
nation for if it is receiving payment on the basis of 
its depreciated currency it means that it is not ob- 
taining the world price, and in addition when buying 
from other countries it must pay premiums in its 
depreciated currency that are sufficiently large to 
meet foreign values. 

Again exports that are temporarily made un- 
naturally possible because of depreciating currencies 
have a tendency to upset the normal currents of 
world trade, which is also harmful. 

All transportation industries, including shipping, 
are vitally interested in the re-establishment of a 
normal, natural interchange of goods between the na- 
tions of the world and it is futile for such interests to 
close their eyes to this fact. 

There may be many things within their own techni- 
cal operations that need consideration and correc- 
tion but it is more important at present for te trans- 
portation interests of the world, if they would save 
themselves from further dissolution, to exercise every 
force“that they can bring to bear individually and col- 
lectively to accomplish a reduction in taxation, a final 
settlement of the allied debts on pome sound basis to 
both debtors and creditors, the ‘re-establishment of 
the proper values of depreciated™currencies, and the 
elimination of trade barriers. It is only as progress is 
made toward the removal of these impediments to the 
exchange of goods between the nations that there can 
be the revival of international trade that is essential if 
those engaged in transportation, ‘including in particu- 
lar the shipping industries, can§expect to recover and 


be able to carry on their business in a profitable 
manner. 


Causes of Trade Barriers 


The trade barriers that exist in the world today are 
of many kinds in so far as the nature of their activi- 
ties is concerned. While their development has Been 
progressive and théy are more or less dependent upon 
each other for their increase, yet they all reach back 
to the same cause. . ee 

This primary cause lies in the aftermath of fear 
left by the great war which has been increased by 
complicated resentments and hatreds and that has 
been followed by unwise, uneconomic methods under- 
taken by the nations for self-protection but which 
have acted to increase both their internal and ex- 
ternal difficulties. 2 

Attempts by governments to help the unemployed 
by paying them for doing nothing instead of develop- 
ing the means to enable them to work has resulted 
in excessive taxation, depreciated currencies, un- 
balanced foreign trade evidénced by a maldistribution 
of gold—often treated as a cause although in reality 
ans effect—and great internal unrest which has 
fostered international resentmen‘s. 

Hoping to correct the evil effects of this policy, 
governments then began to raise trade barriers against 
gach other, which the terms of the various treaties 
following the Armistice greatly encouraged. Every 
suecessful barrier that was raised brought forth new 
ones in. other countries to counteract it. until the na- 
tions were led through a long maze of tariffs, import 
prohibitions, quotas, unwise borrowing and foreign 
exchange restrictions ‘hat altogether are acting to 


kill the world trade upon which all peoples depend 
to such an important extent for their comfort in 
living. 

Many leaders of the European nations are begin- 
ning to see the necessity for a chang2 from policies of 
retaliation to those of co-operation which has been 
evidenced in the conferences that have been held 
from time to time during the last year or so. 


It is doubtful, however, whether we in the United 
States have progressed as far in our understanding 
of this necessity. We are still too prone to criticism 
not only of each other but of foreign peoples as well. 
It has almost become an obsession with us. 


We cannot hope for better conditions until our 
mental attitudes turn from those of destruction to 
those of construction. When that time comes we 
can hope for an immediate upturn in the affairs of 
the whole world as other nations are about ready to 
meet us half way. 

Let us therefore strive to do our part in the up- 
building of a better world by cleansing our national 
mind of the evil forces that lie within the unwise 
criticism of others. As we succeed in accomplishing 
this will we be able to take our proper place in the re- 
establishment of more sound conditions that will 
alleviate the unnecessary suffering that now exists in 
all the nations including our own. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The Resolutions Commit- 
tee is going into session right now. Anyone who has 
anything to bring before them should go to Room H 
at once. 

Our next speaker is Mr. N. O. Pedrick, General 
Manager, Mississippi Shipping Company. (Applause.) 





Address by Mr. Pedrick 





Freight Conferences and the Merchant 
Marine 


Mr. Chairman, Commissioner Sandberg, Commis- 
sioner Cone, and Members of the Conference: If the 
conclusions reached by the Technocrats are correct 
we are wasting a lot of valuable time in this con- 


ference. According to the teaching of technocracy, 
foreign trade will be obsolete in a few years. No ex- 
portable surpluses will be produced. The require- 


ments of this country will be scientifically determined 
and production will meet those zequirements. I do 
not claim to be able to disprove the assertions made 
by the Technocrats, but with all humility I am going 
to venture to suggest that they have not offered any 
proof to substantiate what they tell us is going to 
happen. When we look at some of our present day 
freight lists and compare them with those of 1928 
and 1929, we might almost believe that foreign trade 
is a thing of the past. However, a steamship man 
cannot afficrd to be a pgssimist. When times were 
bad in the past they always got better, though usually 
they started to get bad again before we were ready 
to admit they had gotten better. 


A hundred years ago some of the principal com- 
modities handled in foreign trade were rum, toBacco, 
indigo and spices. Ice was even shipped from New 
England to the Far East. You seldom see some of 
these items on a freight list now, but other commodi- 
ties have taken their places. I am convinced, there- 
fore, that there will always be a way found to ex- 
change goods among the nations of the world. I also 
believe that for many years to come theSe goods will 
be transported in vessels using the seas as highways. 

These preliminary remarks are made merely as a 
justification of a discussion of my subject—‘Freight 
Conferences and the Merchant Marine.” I am going 
to take a few minutes of your time to read some 
excerpts/from Section 15 of the Shipping Act, 1916. 


Regulation of Water Carriers 
“Sec. 15. That every common carrier by water, or 
other person subject to this act, shall file immediately 
with the board a true copy, or, if oral, a true and 
complete memorandum, of every agreement with 


another such carrier or other person subject to this 
act, or modification or cancellation thereof, to which 
it may be a party or conform ‘n whole or in part, 
fixing or regulating transportation rates or fares; 
giving or receiving special rates, accommodations, or 
other special privileges or advantages; controlling, 
regulating, preventing, or destroying competition; 
pooling or apportioning earnings, iosses, or traffic; al- 
lotting ports or restricting or otherwise regulating the 
number and character of sailings between ports; limit- 
ing or regulating in any way the volume or character 
of freight or passenger traffic to be carried; or in any 
manner a for an exclusive, preferential, or co- 
operative Working arrangement. The term ‘agree- 
ment’ in this section includes understandings, confer- 
ences and other arrangements. 


“The board may by order disapprove, cancel, or 
modify any agreement, or any modification or cancel- 
lation thereof, whether or not previously approved by 
it, that it finds to be unjustly discrimimatory or unfair 
as between carriers, shippers, exporters, importers, or 
ports, or between exporters from the United States 
and their foreign competitors, or to operate to the 
detriment of the commerce of the United States, or 
to be in violation of this act, and shall approve all 
other agreements, modifications, or cancellations.” 

“Every agreement, modification, or cancellation law- 
ful under this section shall be excepted from the pro- 
vision of the act approved July second, eighteen 
hundred and ninety, entitled ‘An act to protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful restraints and mono- 
polies, and amendments and acts supplementary 
thereto, and the provisions of sections 73 to 77, both 
inclusive, of the act approved August twenty-rseventh, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, entitled ‘An act 
to reduce taxation, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes, and amendments 
and acts supplementary thereto.” 


I sometimes doubt if we realiz> fully what a valu- 
able aid this provision of the Act offers to all of us 
engaged in the steamship business. 

Have we not all heard complaints from executives 
of large industrial corporations of the hampering ef- 
fect on their business of the provisions of the so-called 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law? Can you not-readily think 
of a dozen or more industries whfth would willingly 
pay millions of dollars for exemption from the provi- 
sions of that law? And yet what use do we make of 
our conditional exemption? We organize freight con- 
ferences, file agreements with the Shipping Board, 
have them approved, and then proceed to make. rates 
and fill our ships with profitable cargo. But what 
happens when all conference members do not ‘get full 
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cargoes? . Insinuations are made. that someone in the 
conference is not sticking to the agreement. ‘Then 
there are more definite charges, such as rebates are 
being. given, additional brokerage is being paid, some- 
one is making valuable presents to brokers or traffic 
managers, someone is spending large sums for enter- 
taining those who control bookings. Then there are 
more subtle ways of evading conference agreements, 
such as making a large shipper believe that by giving 
preference to one’s line the representative of that line 
in the conference can get lower rates on the commod- 
ity in which the shipper is interested. Another way 
a conference member operating a’service to ports not 
included in the conference agreement can get prefer- 
ence to which he is not entitled is by giving a shipper 
a low rate to some port in such non-conference serv- 
ice in exchange for preference of business at confer- 
ence regulated rates. This is mot an exhaustive list 
of the “tricks of the trade.” I wish that phrase had 
never been coined: Its repeated use has in some de- 
gree taken away the stigma which otherwise would 
attach, if we referred to those acts as being dishonest. 
I do not think it is Quixotic to plead for common hon- 
esty in the conduct of the steamship business such as 
we exhibit in our ordinary dealings with our fellow 
men. I would, therefore, lay down as a prime requisite 
for the successful operation of any freight conference 
that every member enter it in good faith and with a 
determination to honestly live up to the agreement. 
There is no necessity to deny nor attempt to disguise 
the fact that the incentive for joining a freight con- 
ference is selfishness; but let us be intelligently 
selfish: 


Basis for Freight Conferences 


A fundamental basis for all freight conferences must 
be a recognition on the part of each member that 
every other member has a right to participate in the 
trade which the conference undertakes to regulate. If 
a line feels that it is sufficiently strong to maintain 
and enlarge its position in a certain trade, there is 
nothing immoral on its part in refusing to join a 
freight conference. It would be a rare exception, how- 
ever, for any line to be in a financial position to 
enable it to carry on a rate war until all competi- 
tors were destroyed and it secured a monopoly in the 
trade. 

In probably all trades it is in the interest of ship- 
pers, the consignees and shipowners to stabilize freight 
rates. If this were not true there would be no jisti- 
fication for Congress making us a select class and 
exempting us under prescribed conditions from ‘the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 


Doesn't it reflect upon us as intelligent business 
men if we realize the special advantages the law be- 
stows upon us in permitting us to agree with our com- 
petitors in matters of rates, pooling earnings, restrict- 
ing sailings and other matters and do not make full 
use of the provisions of Section 15 of the Shipping 
Act? 

We hear a great deal about Government regulation 
of rates and some steamship operators seem to be 
clamoring for regulation. There is a bill (6S. 4491) now 
before Congress to amend the Shipping Act, 1916, for 
the purpose of further regulating common carriers by 
water in interstate commerce of the United States 
engaged in transportation by way of the Panama 
Canal. I wonder if the intercoastal lines will be happy 
if they get this regulation, which I understand some 
of them are inviting. When experienced steamship 
traffic men are given the right by an act of Congress 
to regulate themselves and cannot agre2 on what they 
want, how can they expect to be happy under the 
regulation of a Governmental body which will be in 
the position ofa judge not having intimate first hand 
knowledge of the cases brought before it, but which 
will have to listen to arguments on both sides and 
decide according to its understanding of the facts? 
I am not advocating or opposing. this bill, but for a 
moment I am going to asstme the role of a prophet. 

I predict if this bill be passed, two iesults will fol- 
low in less than ten years as a natural consequence. 
One is that the regulation will be extended to cover 
common carriers by water in domestic port to port 
commerce, whether on inland waters or on the high 
seas. The other is that the regulatory authority will 
be transferred from the United States Shipping Board 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission or to a newly 
created commission which will regulate common car- 
riers by rail and by water when engaged in interstate 
commerce. 

Those of us who have participated in hearings be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission know what 
colossal machinery has been set up for handling com- 
plaints. We have seen investigations and hearings ex- 
tend over months and years; and we have seen lit- 
erally tons of exhibits prepared and distributed to in- 
terested parties. The railroads have to maintain ex- 
pensive legal departments to represent them at hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
a large part of the staffs of the traffic departments 
are busy nearly all the time preparing statements as 
exhibits and testifying before examiners or before the 
Commission. Shippers, Boards of Trade or Chambers 
of Commerce and communities have to maintain traf« 
fic bureaus and to employ traffic experts to study their 
respective interests and to appear before the Commis- 
sion for or against proposed rate changes. Carrying 
out the regulatory provisions of the Transportation 
Act necessitates the expenditure every year of stu- 
pendous amounts by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the railroads and other interests which in 
self defense must be represented at numerous hear- 
ings. Do we in the shipping business want to put our- 
selves voluntarily in the same category with the rail- 
roads when Congress has already made provision for 
autonomous regulation of common carriers by water? 


Shipping Act of 1916" 


The Shipping Act, 1916, prohibits certain acts by 
common carriers by water and the Shipping Board 
is vested with authority to enforce these prohibitions. 
The board has a very efficient Bureau of Regulation 
and Traffic. Should the bill providing further regu- 
lation of common carriérs by water in intercoastal 
trade be passed, and should the expansion of regula- 
tory power take place, as I predict, then the Bureau 
of Regulation and Traffic as presently constituted will 
have to be enlarged to cope with the situation. 

I am not overlooking the fact that the Shipping 
Board in its Sixteenth Annual Report to Congress 
says: “Legislation should be enacted to provide for 
additional regulatory authority over common carriers 
by water.” In the same paragraph, Senate Bill 4491 
is referred to and I understand the board has ap- 
proved it. I have not discussed this with any of the 
Commissioners, but it is my belief that the Shipping 
Board is asking Congress for additional regulatory 


authority in our own interest, as in few, if. any, of the 
trades have we shown any marked ability to success- 
fully regulate ourselves. I do not believe the Ship- 
ping Board is anxious for additional work and_re- 
sponsibility except as may be-necessary to make a suc- 
cess of our Merchant. Marine. 

I shall say nothing more about regulation, as my 
subject is Freight Conferences and the Merchant Ma- 
rine. 

I do not claim that freight conferences are ideal, 
but where can we find any man-made device that is 
perfect? One criticism we hear occasionally from 
some Congressman is that American lines join con- 
ferences where foreign lines predominate. This is 
quite true, but as it is not the policy of this Govern- 
ment to carry all of our foreign commerce in Amer- 
ican flag ships we must of necessity recognize the 
rights of ships of other nationalities to participate in 
such trade. This is particularly true as to the ships 
flying the flag of the nations with which we are trad- 
ing. There may be some question as to ships flying 
foreign flags being entitled to equal treatment when 
they are carrying American commerce between the 
United States and countries other than those whose 
flags they fly. This, however, is a-subject beyond the 
scope of this discussion. Apparently to discriminate 
against such ships would require diplomatic negotia- 
tions and Congressional‘action. Inasmuch as we have 
foreign competition, isn’t it better to work out agree- 
ments with these competitors under the authority 
given us by. the Shipping Act, rather than try to force 
them out of the trade through carrying on rate wars 
until the financial resources of our competitors or of 
ourselves are exhausted? Where conierence agree- 
ments are carfully drawn, minority interests are fairly 
well protected. One American line in a conference 
with three or four foreign lines is not at the disad- 
vantage the uninitiated might suppose. 


I do not pretend to have pointed out all the good 
features of freight conferences nor to have mentioned 
all of their weaknesses. Without offering any specific 
remedy it may be helpful to mention two defects which 
have probably been noticed by many members of con- 
ferences. One is that there is frequently competition 
between two conference groups. One group may quote 
transhipment rates to ports served directly by an- 
other group. The transhipment rates may be un- 
reasonably low, necessitating the direct lines reducing 
rates to meet the transhipment rates. Such a situa- 
tion suggests the desirability of agreements between 
various conferences and the interchange of tariffs. 


Another unsatisfactory situation arises when one 
carrier operates services from two seetions of the 
United States to the same foreign destination. Usually 
there is business originating in the interior which 
could readily move out of either section. It is also 
likely that the carrier operates a major service from 
one section and the traffic executives of the line are 
domiciled at a port from which the major service is 
operated. Under such conditions the representative 
of the line at the port or section of the country from 
which the secondary service is operated is not free to 
vote on policies and rates with an eye single to de- 
veloping the greatest amount of business through that 
section. He acts under instructions from his princi- 
pals. The only possible remedy suggested for such a 
situation at. this time is for the conference to require 
the local representative of a line operating a competi- 
tive service from some other section of the United 
States to file a letter from his principals stating that 
after the basic conference agreement has been ap- 
proved by them he—the local representative—is au- 
thorized to vote according to his own judgment on 
all matters properly coming before the conference for 
consideration and action. 


Low Ocean Freight Rates 


There is, I believe, a misconception on the part of 
some friends of our merchant marine as to the part 
American steamship owners should play in bringing 
about low ocean freight rates. If the idea that we 
constantly are or should be trying to get the foreign 
lines in our conferences to agree to lower rates is ex- 
ploited too much it can do us harm. “Low rates” is 
a relative term. Rates should not be so low that the 
carrier cannot give good service, maintain its ships 
in good condition, and set up a reserve for replace- 
ment. There is constant actual or potential competi- 
tion outside of conferences to make it impossible for 
the conferences to impose unreasonably high rates on 
shippers. 


This fact is very clearly brought out in an article 
by Mr. William Boyd, then president of Houlder, Weir 
and Boyd, Inc., which appeared in Annals of American 
Academy of Political and Social Science in 1914. Mr. 
Boyd said in part: 


“Theoretically, working under an agreement in a 
trade where there is no outside competition, confer- 
ences can arbitrarily fix rates. They do fix them, but 
they cannot, because of the international character of 
the oversea trade and the freedom of the ocean to 
everything that floats, maintain an unreasonable rate 
for any length of time,® An unreasonable rate on any 
commodity can result only in that commodity being 
supplied: by some other country, and the loss of its 
carriage to the conference lines. This would not. be 
good business, nor would it be good policy. The 
whole history of the shipping business has proved the 
folly of conferences which tried to trade upon an ap- 
parent monopoly, and experience and self-interest 
have evolved the present-day conference idea, which 
is combination for the development of trade, and re- 
Straint only of wasteful competition amongst them- 
selves.” 

Of more value to American shippers than the meas- 
ure of the rate is the assurance that they and Ameri- 
can shipowners have a common interest in developing 
foreign markets for American goods; that dependable 
service will continue when emergencies cause the with- 
drawal from the trade ef foreign flag vessels; and 
that the prosperity of the American shipping industry 


means added profit to an almost limitless number of_ 


other American industries. Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR; Mr. Andrew Furuseth of 
the Seamen’s Union would now like to address the 
conference. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr, Furuséth 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the. Conference— 
Merchant Marine Conference: As the representative 
of the personnel, t' amen, I have been extremely 
interested in the discussion here today. It has been, 


generally speaking, on a very high plane. The necessity 
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for a merchant marine and sea. power for the United 
States commensurate with its.sea coasts and its trade, 
foreign trade, cannot be denied or cannot be over- 
stated, but I have heard very little here today that 
goes to the real foundation and bottom of sea power. 
Ships, ships, ships. Only two of the speakers have 
incidentally, and purely incidentally at that, men- 
tioned seamen; and yet, if werld history has anything 
to teach us about sea power, it is that it is inherent 
in the seamen, that sea power is. skilled man power. 
If you want any proof of that please look into Cap- 
tain Mahoney's “Sea Power in History.” 

Rome could do nothing with Carthage until she 
could measure the power of Caithage on the sea. 

Go into the battles between the Turks and the west- 
ern powers, that came to a°head in the Baitle of 
Lapanto. On the one side more ships, more guns, 
more fighting men by a long way than the others. 
The Turkish forces were greatly superior, and yet the 
western powers, Spanish, Genoese and Venetian, at 
Lapanto utterly destroyed the sea power of the Turks 
and ended the struggle for supremacy in the Mediter- 
vanean by the Turks. 


Famous Sea Battles 


Following history a little further, to the Spanish 
Armada, the Armada had_in ships, men and guns an 
immense superiority over the English. There wasn’t 
any question about that;-never has been any question 
raised in history about it; and yet the seamen of Eng- 
land, having changed the rigging of the vessels so 


* that they could fight under sail, and taking advantage 


of their greater mobility, using their superb skill in 
seamanship, utterly destroyed the Armada. 

Take again the Battle of Trafaigar. Nelson having 
visited Spain said: “The Dons can build ships, oh 
my God, I have never seen more beautiful ships, but 
they have no men, and when we meet them I am 
going alongside and take them.” And at Cape St. 
Vincent he did. 

Now go to the Battle of Trafalgar, most decisive 
battle in modern history. The greatest battleship in 
existence was there, the Santa Maria, and she was just 
about as useless as a hulk, because of the kind of men 
she had. 

Go then a little further, down to absolutely modern 
times. Russia sent a tremendous fleet, manning them 
with soldiers, to meet the Japanese. They trained 
those soldiers from early morning ‘till late at night 
and all through the night, trying to make seamen of 
them. They met in Tsusima Strait, the Russian fleet 
was destroyed and the supremacy of the seamen of 
Japan was established. : 

You cannot build sea power on ships alone. Ships ° 
are tools, tools that the seamen use to bring passengers 
and freight from one part of the world to the other, 
one part of the country to the other, and in war they 
are tools through which and by which they maneuver 
in such a way as to give the guns a better chance. 
And for all that the thing necessary is skill in officers. 
and in men. 5 

You have said here over and over again today that 
the cost of operation is a great handicap. The cost 
of operation in what? There is a slight differential 
in favor of the foreign nations in the wages of the 
officers, and it is very slight at that at the present 
time, because the wages of officers have been reduced 
in American ships three times now, and they have 
been reduced almost. down to English standards. 

With reference to the wages of the men employed, 
unlicensed men I mean, the wages of Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland and England, taking into considera- 
tion all the time that they~pay in many instances 
about the American standard paid today, the differ- 
ence ih the cost of operation arises from other reasons. 

You speak of the standard of living. If you com- 
pare the forecastles in which the seamen are housed 
and the food with which they are furnished in the 
nations mentioned, the difference is infinitesimal. 
To go back to the conditions that existed prior to 
1915, no one will be as sorry as you shipowners and 
shipowners’ friends. I am usually considered one of 
their opponents, and in many instances I have been. 
In many cases their policy is too selfish, it is not 
patriotic enough’for me. Now I want to say that if 
you can re-establish through -that infernal, foolish 
treaty of safety for life at sea conditions that were 
destroyed by the seamen’s act of 1915 you will re- 
establish a differential from 10 to 60 per cent in the 
wages of everybody on board of the ship. If you want 
to do that for the sake of keeping a subsidy or ob- 
taining a subsidy, all right. Then you are acting 
logically.at least. If you don’t want it for that reason, 
then you are acting ignorantly when you endorse 
such a treaty as that, because you surrender, as far 
as the United States is concerned, all the oppor- 
tunities that jou have got to deal with the shipping 
business in your own way, which was established by 
the seamen’s act. 

Having said that, I want to read what I have pre- 
pared: 

In the Merchant Marine Act of 1920 it is declared: 

That it is necessary for the national defense and 
for the propgr growth of its foreign and domestic 
commerce that the United States shall have a mer- 
chant marine of the best equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion 
of its commerce and serve as a naval or military aux- 
iliary in time of war or national emergency.’ 


Nationalized Shipping 


To accomplish .this purpose, the people of the 
United States have been willing to expend a very 
large amount of money as loans for the building of 
ships and as mail pay—really a subsidy—as assistance 
in the direct operation oi vessels. In the common 
conception of the people, these vessels were to be 
owned, operated and manned by citizens of the United 
States. : 

Following the war the conscious need of sea power 
was such that the people and their representatives 
were a unit in and willing to expend whatever might 
be necessary for this purpose. The public conception 
was, of course, that such merchant marine must be 
manned by citizen seamen of recognized skill fid 
loyalty. 

Following the war in which a large number of for- 
eigners were, by penal provisions, prevented from liv- 
ing in or coming near to seaports, it was not assumed 
that vessels built by loans’*from the United States 
could be manned by men who were aliens in birth and 
sympathies,.and among them a large number who 
were excluded from coming to the United Staées at 
all as immigrants. The necessity for sea power was 
recognized. If-the people and their representative: 
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had realized that part of the crews of these vessels 
were to be orientals or other non-citizens, it may be 
seriously doubted whether the assistance to the mer~ 
chant marine would have been as generous either in 
its loan polieies or in its mail subvention policies as 
it was. 

The purpose was to get the American to sea. It was 
recognized that sea power has at all times meant 
world power. Control over the sea has at all times 
brought independence and wealth. Sea power was al- 
ways in the seamen. The vessels (the tools used) have 
been altered and improved upon as experience and 
knowledge increased, but the sea has remained un- 
changed through all the ages. -So also the seamen. 
The qualities of mind and body that were needed in 
the seamen of the earliest times are yet needed and 
there can be no real seamen where those qualities 
are not. The sea has been a prigon wall to the weak 
and timid, a highway to the strong, and a field of 
honor to the daring and venturesome among men. 
But man is not by nature a seaman. The sea, the 
vessel, the life, is so distinct from man’s natural mode 
of life that it has always taken years of training to 
make a seaman. His thoughts and feelings need the 
training as absolutely as does his body. Nearly all 
real seamen began the life in early youth. It was 
always one step at a time from boy to master. The 
sea has not changed. Human nature has not altered 
very materially. The training is as much needed as 
it ever was. Seaman are not made on shore. As no 
man became a swimmer except by going into the 
water, so no man, whatever his ancestry, becomes a 
seaman except at sea. 

In years gone by, while the shipowner was fully 
liable to the shipper and the passenger, no laws were 
needed to assure sufficient and efficient manning 
Self-interest stood guard to induce safety and the 
ship-owner insisted upon the highest possible skill. 
Limitation of liability and insurance has altered this 
situation and the safety provided by self interest must 
now be furnished by law.- In pursuance of the policy 
ships have been built, lines of shipping have been 
established, but the men, exclusive of the licensed 
officers, have too often and are yet being engaged in 
foreign countries. A large number of these men have 
remained on the vessels in the foreign trade and a 
very large number have, in violation of law, gone into 
the coastwise and intercoastal trade, to the detriment 
of the American who was willing to become a seaman 
and who came to sea for that purpose, and also detri- 
mental, nay, destructive of the policy adopted. 

Chinese and other aliens have been and they are 
still sailing on vessels on which it may be gravely 
questioned whether they could sail or not without the 
very generous assistance which the Government has 
furnished. The American has come to the sea in 
very large numbers. He has made one, two or three 
voyages, going from one vesesl to another, finding the 
condition of shipping and the treatment similar in 
all of them. He has lost interest and has gone back 
whence he came. 

We have had twelve years of a condition in which 
there seems to have been a premium on inefficiency 
in order to obtain a personnel more and more amen- 
able to the control which the shipowner wanted to 
establish. The result from such a policy has been, 
first, to drive real seamen out of the calling; second, 
to fill their places with inefficient men. The system 
pr employment through employment offices operated 

y the Shipping Board under the name of Sea Service 
Bureaus, and by organized shipowners under the name 
of Shipowners’ Associations’ shipping offices, has drawn 
to the sea a personnel with a steadily diminishing 
efficiency. 


Undermanned Vessels 


There has been a reduction in the number of men 
employed and in skill to.such an extent that American 
vessels are becoming known as being under-manned 
both in numbers and in skill, and those traveling do 
so by preference in the vessels of other nations whose 
reputation for safety is better. In these offices the 
master is deprived of practically all selection. This is 
not only contrary to the policy that was adopted but 
it is contrary to decisions of the Supreme Court found 
in Farrell v. MeCrea, 1 Dallas, 304, 305, and in Butler 
v. Boston Steamship Co., 130 U. S. 527, 554. The policy 
laid down in those decisions grew from necessity and 
experience. The master and his officers, who were 
responsible for keping the vessel in a seaworthy and 
sanitary condition, as well as to keep her generally 
safe, were personally and selfishly interested in get- 
ting men upon whom they could rely to do the work. 
The men were selected with that purpose in view, 
and this selection resulted in a steady growth of skill 
and efficiency. It will not do to simply deny the grow- 


THURSDAY MORNING SESSION, JAN. 5, 1933 


The Conference was resumed at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The first speaker this 
morning wil! be Commissioner S. S. Sandberg, Vice 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board, whose 
topic will be Regulation of Water Carriers. Commis- 
sioner Sandberg. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Sandberg 


Regulation of Water Carriers 


In the sense in which I shall use it in addressing 
you “regulation” is to have reference to the rates and 
practices of water carriers. There is, of course, quite 
a large meaning to the word, and speakers and writers 
frequently use it to include the general navigation 
laws, as respects, for example, documentation and 
measurement of vessels, tonnage-tax requirements, 
treatment of crews, vessel inspection to insure sea- 
worthiness, and other requirements of general laws 
of the United States. 


Since 1887 there have been applied to the railroads 
of the United States quite extensive statutory pro- 
visions dealing primarily with rail rates and practices. 
It was not until 1916, however, that the first statutory 
regulation of port to port rates and practices of com- 
mon carriers by water was inaugurated, and this was 
accomplished through the passage of the Shipping 
Act. During an extended period prior tothe enact- 
ment of this statute there was conducted a series of 
public hearings by the Committes on Merchant 
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ing inefficiency of the personnel of our merchant 
marine. 

The testimony of Mr. Robert F. Hand, Assistant 
Manager of the marine department of the Standard 
Oil, as published in the Marine News, October, 1927, 
entitled “Accidents on Shipboard,” is too direct and 
emphatic to be simply pushed aside. He says: 

“It is surprising how the character and training of 
the seafaring men of today are reflected in the nature 
of the accidents occurring on shipboard. Although 
there are real salt-water sailors among our able sea- 
men today and hard-working oilers who develop into 
first-class engineers, unfortunately a good many of the 
unlicensed personnel on board of our merchant. ships 
are men who are there, not because of any inherent 
love of the sea, but simply because they are unable to 
make a decent living on- shore.” 

What this really means is shown clearly in a letter 
from the United States Shipping Board Merchant 
Fleet Corporation, Washington, September 30, 1927, 
as follows: 

“United States Shipping Board Merchant Fleet Cor- 
poration. 

Washington, September 30, 1927. 
“From: A. C. Dalton, President; 
To: All district directors and managing agents: 

A recent investigation of the accidents occurring 
on one of the steamship lines discloses that three 
of every five of the injuries or deaths result from 
human, rather than mechanical, failure. 

I am convinced that this loss ratio tan be materially 
reduced by appropriate safety propaganda on the 
wharves and on the ships. 

The_reduction of accidents reflects not only from 
the humanitarian standpoint and in the morale of the 
employes, but also in the cost of claim settlements 
and operating expenses. 

We plan to issue pithy and information placards, to 
be posted on the docks and on board the vessels. You 
have intimate contacts with stevedores and seamen 
and knew the sources of many of the accidents. I 
ask that you submit to this office at your earliest 
convenience suggestions for: 

1. Titles, maxims, or captions for the posters. 

2. Information, statistics or impressive data for the 
contents of these placards. 

A successful safety campaign conducted by Gov- 
mental agency, with the cooperation of the vessel op- 
erators themselves will have a far-reaching effect, 
I therefore ask your attention ad the ingenuity of 
your personnel in the preparation of your suggestion. 

A. C. DALTON, 
President, Merchant Fleet Corporation.’” 


Practice of Blacklisting 


Incidentally, and adding to this, I would say that 
among the advice that they evidently got, because that 
is what is practiced all over the country today, is the 
blacklisting of the man who sues for damages, and 
the man who gives the testimony. 

“The deterioration of the skill in the unlicensed 
personnel has been repeatedly recognized by the Ship- 
ping Board and the shipowners in their efforts to es- 
tablish schools ashore and afloat for the purpose of 
training officers. You cannot destroy the skill of the 
unlicensed personnel without getting. inefficient offi- 
cers as a result. It takes about as many years to 
develop a really competent, able seamen as it takes 
weeks to make that competent, able seamen a naviga- 
tor. It has taken centuries of experience to develop 
the skill that is needed in the operation of ships, both 
for safety and for profit. Each generation has added 
its mite in the development and passed it on to the 
succeeding generation. It does not take many years 
to destroy it. Our system of shipping leaving the 
selection of men to shipping officers organized by and 
under the control of the shipowners is taken from 
England. The testimony given in England after some 
15 years of a policy similar to ours, was that it had 
reduced the skill amongst the seamen by more than 50 
per cent. 

To destroy the skill in seamanship is to destroy the 
policy which the United States adopted in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1916 and 1920’—and I might 
add, to some extent, partly, 1928. 

Experience has taught that inefficiently manned 
ships are a danger to life and property in peace and 
a liability in war. The very best of tools become in- 
effective and a source of greater danger as the skill 
of man to handle them is destroyed. The system 
under which skill has been developed and maintained 
at sea, was based upon leaving the selection of the 
men to those who had to get the work done. It will 
not do to contend that this self-interest is simply 
transferred from the officers of the ship to the 
owners of the ship. The managing owner is not there 
to use his own judgment as to what is best for the 


Marine and Fisheries of the House of Representatives, 
at which the practicability of regulating the rates and 
practices of carriers by water in both the interstate 
and foreign commerce of the United States received a 
most extensive consideration. The report of such 
Committee made to the 63rd Congress is an interest- 
ing document and commendable for the thoroughness 
with which it deals with its subject matter. It war- 
rants painstaking study by all members of the ship- 
ping fraternity for the reason that it concludes with 
recommendations which were written into and com- 
prise what is known as the Shipping Act, 1916, 


As respects carriers by water in the interstate trades 
of the United States the regulatory provisions of the 
Shipping Act require reasonable rates and practices 
and forbid undue prejudice and undue preference. 
Agreements, including all verbal understandings, be- 
tween two or more of such carriers relating to fixing 
of rates, the control of competition, pooling or ap- 
portioning of earnings or traffic and various other 
matters are required to be filed with the regulatory 
body created and named in the statute as the “Ship- 
ping Board.” 

What has been just stated in refcrence to the re- 
quirements of the regulatory statute in connection 
with agreements between interstate water carriers is 
likewise applicable in connection with carriers by water 
engaged in foreign commerce of the United States. 
Common carriers by water of this latter class are pro- 
hibited from unjustly discriminating in the matter of 
rates or practices, or unduly prejudicing exporters of 
the United States in favor of the foréign competitors 
of such exporters. Every such carvier is required to 
establish, observe and enforce just and reasonable 
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safety of passengers and crew. . He is much more likely 
to be using his judgment.in the interest of saving ex- 
penses, and this is rather strongly indicated in the 
loss of the “Princess. Sophia” on October 24, 1918, 
with more than 350 persons on board, on the Vander- 
bilt Reef, Lynn Canal, Alaska, and in the wreck of the 
British ship* “Vestris” on the coast of the United 
States November 12, 1928.” 


Incidentally I want to add that the question of the 
“Sophia” has just arrived at the Supreme Court on a 
writ of certiorari—asking for a writ of certiorari— 
and the full information may be obtained up there 
from the documents. 


With reference to the ‘‘Vestris,” it hasn’t reached the 
Court of Appeals yet. 


Attitude of Shipowners 


In both these instances there is evidence of con- 
stant communication between the managing owner 
and the master, and in both instances the master 
died, taking his knowledge with him. ‘The owner 
cannnot be seriously blamed for exercising his judg- 
ment in the interest of his company in preference to 
the interest of a given number of persons unknown 
to him and in danger. But when the shipowners speak 
as a body they ought, in their own interest, to be very 
careful how they oppose openly and covertly such 
measures as result from maritime. disasters and are 
urged by informed public opinion. 


The opposition of the shipping interests, foreign 
and American, to the King Bill, S. 7, a bill for the 
deportation of certain alien seamen, which has passed 
the Senate three times, is not only in direct opposi- 
tion to the maritime policy adopted but also to the 
immigration policy. 

The advocacy of the treaty of Safety of Life at Sea 
in 1914 was for the purpose of making the passage of 
the Seamen’s Act impossible. The advocacy of the 
1929 treaty, by the same interests, is for the purpose 
of preventing the enactment o. legislation which the 
shipping interests seem to think injurious to them, 
and is not only dangerous to safety at sea but de- 
structive of the policy under which the United States 
seeks to develop a commensurate sea power, and of 
the policy under which the people of the United 
States are seeking to guard against the further mixing 
of the American population with racial elements that 
cannot be assimiliated. 


I am speaking this way today because this confer- 
ence ought to be reminded of the possible dangers in- 
herent in such actions at this time. 


If I may, will add a couple of words on the treaty 
question. I was a delegate to the London Conference, 
a delegate to this convention. I hadn’t been in Lon- 
don for more than two days when I received two con- 
fidential documents recording the meeting between 
the English and the Germans, and the English and the 
French, and the indications by these documents were 
that the Americans had come over there to sign on the 
dotted line. Having considerable acquaintance with 
the men who came there to the convention in one 
capacity and another, I hunted around in the light 
of these confidential documents, and I came to the con- 
clusion that the purpose of that safety-of-life-at-sea 
convention was to keep Uncle Sam off the water. 
When it was half finished I quit, resigned, and when 
I came back to the United States I went before the 
committee and submitted my two confidential docu- 
ments afd such testimony as I had, and the Senate 
refused to ratify the treaty. In lieu of that, it passed 
the Seaman’s Act. The ship owners have said that 
they won’t interfere with the Seaman's Act, yet that 
treaty sweeps it out. There isn’t a thing dealing with 
foreign ships and foreign seamen that isn’t wiped away 
through that treaty, and necessarily it follows that a 
great many of the things that have been passed to 
make the life of the seaman in American ships more 
reasonable will also have to be amended and reduced. 

Some future conference of this kind, if the treaty 
is passed, will recommend to Congress that a half 
dozen things that are in our law be stricken out be- 
cause they put us at a disadvantage with foreign 
ships, and there is very little to be said to the con- 
trary after we have deliberately shackeled our hands 
and feet by a treaty which makes it impossible for us 
to equalize every other thing that we want to equalize, 
because now we can equalize everything that we want 
to equalize, including the cost of construction, if they 
really want to. I thank you very much. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If there be no objection, 
the conference will now adjourn until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10 o’clock, and E request every delegate to be 
here promptly at that time. 

- (Whereupon, at 5:00 o’clock p. m., the conference ad- 
journed until 10:00 o’clock a. m. Thursday, January 
5, 1933.) 


regulations and practices relating to or connected with 
the receiving, handling, storing or delivering of 
property entrusted to it for transportation; and, when 
upon complaint and after hearing the Board finds that 
this requirement has not been complied with by a 
carrier, authority is given the Board to order enforced 
a just and reasonable regulation or practice. 


The foregoing is in very brief outline a statement 
of the primary provisions into which the deliberations 
af the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
and later the Congress, were crystalized. There are, 
to be sure, a number of other regulatory provisions 
of the Shipping Act, relating to rates and practices, 
of which, except for one, I shall nct have time in this 
brief address to treat. The exception regarding which 
I feel time must be taken to mention is the so-called 
maximum provision of Section_18 of the Shipping 
Act, requiring the filing and posting by carriers in 
interstate commerce of the United States of their 
maximum rates and charges. At least so far as the 
intercoastal contingent of the interstate carriers sub- 
ject to the Shipping Act is concerned, this provision of 
Section 18 has not proven especially beneficial. Ac- 
cordingly there was passed by the Senate in June 
of 1932 a bill which would require carriers in inter- 
coastal commerce to file and post their actual rather 
than maximum rates and charges as now permitted by 
the Shipping Act. Such requirement is of course 
looked upon favorably by the vast majority of ship- 
pers, and also by many of the carriers’ representatives 
concerned. This bill was passed by the Senate after 
considerable hearing, and it is now in the hands of 
the House Committee on Merchant Marine, Radio and 
Fisheries. I understand that there is scheduled within 
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the next few days a hearing by the House Committee 
on this bill, and that its passage into law at the 
present session of Congress is in prospect. 


The functions of the Board in its quasi-judicial 
capacity as the regulatory administrative body desig- 
nated by the Shipping Act were for a considerable 
period during and after the War submerged to the 
necessities of what might be termed the more impera- 
tive demands of the time. According to the 16th An- 
nual Report of the Board carriers subject to the 
regulatory provisions of the Shipping Act were, as of 
June 30, 1932, 399 in number, being divided into 159 
engaged in interstate commerce and 240 in foreign 
commerce of the United States. Due to unfavorable 
economic conditions, this number is substantially less 
than in previous years. In regard to the carriers en- 
gaged in interstate commerce of the United States it is 
to be remembered, also, that not all of such carriers 
are subject to the Board’s regulatory jurisdiction, for 
the reason that Section 1 of the Shipping Act con- 
fines such jurisdiction to those carriers conducting 
transportation “on the high seas or Great Lakes” only. 
Furthermore, by the so-called “Panama Canal” Act, 
which is a part of the Interstate Comimerce Commis- 
sion statute, certain carriers by water having certain 
railroad affiliation are subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce tribunal and not to the Board. 

Coincident with the Board’s gradual retirement from 
the operating field—a line of activity forced upon it 
as an aftermath of the war—the regulatory functions 
have been increasingly exercised; eud ports, shippers 
and shippers’ organizations are now utilizing the regu- 
latory functions of the Board to in extent that as of 
the immediate future it may be said that the Board 
is primarily engaged with regulation. In many 
respects the Board’s regulatory activities are closely 
comparable with those of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, although of course the different character 
of the rail carrier in the one field of regulation from 
the water-carrier in the other is at all times apparent. 
Particularly is there similarity in the procedure fol- 
lowed by the Commission andthe Board in connection 
with the quasi-judicial duties in the hearing and de- 
cision of complaints filed by shippers’ and port or- 
ganizations and others against carriers charging viola- 
tions of the respective regulatory acts. 


Jurisdiction Over Carriers 

Similarly, as was the experience of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in its early days, has been 
the experience of the Board in defending its jurisdic- 
tion over subject carriers. In many otherwise weli- 
informed transportation circles, it was seriously con- 
tended until the latter part of 1929 that the Board 
had no authority under the Shipping Act over car- 
riers in foreign commerce of the United States, unless 
such carriers were American flag carriers, and par- 
ticularly that the Board’s regulatory authority did not 
extend to rate and practice controversies when the 
contracts of afireightment were made in a foreign 
country. On these grounds the French Line, in con- 
nection with shipments originating in France, stren- 
uously opposed an order of the Board directing it to 


» pay reparation for unjust discrimination against an 


American importer. It was demonstrated, however, 
first in the District Court for the Southern District 
of New York, then in the Court of Appeals, and finally 
in the United States Supreme Court, that the Board's 
authority is as applicable to foreign flag carriers en- 
gaged in commerce of the United States as it is to 
American flag carriers, and, further, that whether 
the contracts of affreightment out of which rates and 
practice controversies arise are made in a foreign 
country or in the United States is immaterfal. Inci- 
dentally, the reparation concerned in this case, which 
the Board ordered in payment for the unjust discrim- 
ination found to have been practiced by the French 
Line, amounted to over $78,000, including 6 per cent 
interest for a period of some six years. 


The last Annual Report of the Board contains a re- 
view of two other notable jurisdictional proceedings 
in which the primacy of the Board is established as 
the tribunal for the determination of questions of fact 
in reference to unjust discrimmatiori and undue 
prejudice in connection with rates and practices pro- 
hibited by the Shipping Act. 

A most important regulatory function of the Board 
touching intimate inter-carrier relationships is that 
adverted to above in connection with agreements. 
When agreements between carriers relating to com- 
petition, pooling or apportioning of earnings, alloting 


‘ of ports and the other subject matters specified by 


Section 15 of the Shipping Act are approved by the 
Board, the carriers party +o such approved agreements 
are relieved from attack for violation of the Sherman 
or other anti-trust laws. This function of the Board 
is particularly valuable to carriers in the maintaining 
of the age-old conference relationships. Since time 
immemorial carriers by water have found it desirable, 
and in most instances necessary, to cooperate as be- 
tween themselves in fixing of rates and the advising 
with each other regarding what their rates and prac- 
tices shall be. According to general acceptation, if it 
were not for Section 15 of the Shipping Act many or 
most of these conferences would come under the con- 
demnation of the anti-trust statutes of the United 
States, and, it is contended, would likely be prohibited 
upon the ground that they tend to interfere with 
trade. 

In concluding these remarks, it is hardly necessary 
to point out to you that the tendency of any regu- 
latory law such as the Shipping Act is to stabilize 
rates and commercial conditions for the benefit both 
of shippers and carriers. And in times like these, any 
medium contributory to stabilization is indeed wel- 
come. (Applause.) 


Presents Secretary Adams 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Delegates, I have a little 
surprise for you this morning. I want te introduce 
to you the Secretary of the Navy, the Hon. Charles 
Francis Adams. (Applause.) 

SECRETARY ADAMS: Gentlemen, the Chairman 
says he expects me to say at least “Hello.” I am glad 
to do it. For a little, brief period I can call you 
brothers, for the Navy and the Merchant Marine are 
brothers, each dependent on the other. We are here 
to do what we can to help you. We recognize that 
you are essential to us if our period of stress ever 
comes. We know you will help; we know that we can 
work together. We deeply recognize our duty to you, 
to help the merchant marine of this country in every 
way that God permits us, and we are always here for 
that purpose. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The next speaker on the 


program is the Hon. Will. R. Wood; a Representative 
in Congress. Applause.) 
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Address by Mr. Wood 


Government Transport Competition 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I am very 
glad indeed to have the privilege of speaking to this 
body. I am very happy that the Secretary of the 
Navy is with us this morning. I was especially pleased 
with the sentiment expressed by him, in calling you 
brothers and asserting, which is true, that the mer- 
chant marime and the Navy are brothers. If other 
departments of the Government would take the same 
attitude, and look upon the merchant marine in the 
same way as expressed by the Navy, through its Sec- 
retary this morning, I dare say there would be no 
occasion for.my being called upon to make the re- 
marks which I expect to make with reference to the 
transport service of the United States. 

We have in this country today this spectacle; that 
of the United States Government entering into com- 
petition in more than 100 different and distinct char- 
acters of business, business that justly belongs to the 
private individual, the private corporations, the pri- 
vate concern. Many of these were created during the 


World War, because of war necessity, put they con- 


tinued to exist ard still exist, notwithstanding that we 
have long since passed the period of that war, and 
among the greatest of these offenders is the Army of 
the United States, engaged in the transport business. 

It might be integesting for you to read the report 
of the Secretary of War in justification for the trans- 


port system of the Army. Heretofore this report has . 


not consumed more than one page of space. In this 

-~report it occupies fully seven pages,-and the reasons 
given therefor, to my mind, are in most part fallacious 
and cannot be sustained by the facts, and in order 
that you who are interested, and I take it that most 
of you, if not all of you, are interested, may know the 
facts with reference to it, I invite your attention to 
the hearings had at the last session of Congress, be- 
fore the Economy Committee appointed for the pur- 
pose of reducing expenses in Government, and to the 
testimony taken before the Appropriation Committee 
having to make appropriations for the Army, and it 
would also be instructive if you could obtain and read 
the hearings before the Shannon Committee. 

So great has this competition become in the United 
States that the attention of Congress has been called 
to it in such a forceful way that the Speaker of the 
House at the last session of this Congress appointed 
a committee to inquire into the various businesses 
with which the United States Government is compet- 
ing with private concerns and individuals, and to 
make a report and to make ~ecommendations to this 
Congress. That committee has beer-doing some splen- 
did work. Of course, the field is too great for them 
to have gone into all of the competitions, but what 
they have done I think is prolific of good. 


Economy of Transportation 


It is contended by the War Department that it is 
more economical to convey the soldiers, to conduct the 
transport business by means of the Army than_ by 
private initiative. In figuring the cost of the trans- 
porting system of that organization they do not take 
into consideration any capital cost; they do not take 
anything into consideration, of consequence, for wear 
and tear; they do not take into consideration many 
of the items that would of necessity have to be taken 
into consideration by a private concern. They do not 
carry any instrance, and they do not pay any taxes, 
and in that they are depleting the Treasury of the 
United States. For every dollar’s worth of business 
done by the*United States that should be done by pri- 
vate enterprise is taking off the tax duplicates of this 
country that much revenue toward the support of the 
Government. And how paradoxical it seems to me 
that here we are appropriating millions of dollars by 
way of subvention, through mail contracts and other- 
wise, for the purpose of encouraging the merchant 
marine, and then having, at the same time, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, on the other hand, 
competing with the business of this merchant marine, 
and making it necessary that further appropriations 
or subsidies be paid if the merchant marine is to live. 

We had no merchant marine in this country prior 
to the Spanish-American War, and one of the reasons 
given now in defense of the continued existence of 
the transports that we have is that we were found 
practically helpless when we got into the Spanish- 
American War because of the fact that we had no 
transports and the transport system was then- com- 
menced and has ever since been maintained. 

There is just this measure of truth in that state- 
ment. The merchant marine of this country, of 
which we were justly proud at one time, had faded 
off the-seas. There were no ships carrying the 
American flag that were entitled to the respect of 
being called a part of the merchant marine, and we 
were practically helpless, as the Secretary of War in 
his report, said. 

That thing was likewise true when we got into the 
World War, and to the shame of the United States 
and to the embarassment of the army of the United 
States we were compelied to ask foreign ships to act 
as our auxiliary to the army, not only in conveying 
our soldiers, but in convoying the ships that carried 
them over. 

Had we a merchant marine during that period of 
time since it faded from the seas, after the Civil War, 
until the commencement of the World War, we would 
not have been placed in that humiliating position. 

It is contended also that we are unlike some of the 
other nations in this; that our merchant marine 
operators and the men who work upon the vessels 
are not acquainted with the piers and the dockage 
and all that sort of business, and, in consequence, in 
case of emergency, would not be fit to render the 
service so necessary. To my mind that is absolutely 
without any foundation in fact. We have got fifteen 
boats in the various activities of the government, 
engaged in the transport service. They make a trip 
once a month, or perhaps five or six trips a year, 
while the merchant marine vessels of this country 
are making daily, weekly or monthly trips, and I 
dare say that with their experience with the piers 
and the dockage and the loading and unloading ma- 
chinery, that they are far more efficient than those 
upon the transports who have little to do with this 
kind of work. 

I take it it is no surprise to you when I say that 
we are the only country in the world-that has an 
army transport service. Germany, France, England, 
all the maritime poWers of the world, do the trans- 
porting of their armies through the agency of their 
merchant marines. : 

It is also contended; by way of excuse, that the 
vessels of our Merchant marine are not equipped 
and fitted in order to carry our troops and our ani- 
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malseand the necessary accoutrements of war. If 
we treated our merchant marine in the same manner 
that the other countries treat theirs that preparation 
would be made; and because of the fact that the 
merchant marine of this country is an arm of the 
Navy in case of war, those vessels, I am told, are 
fitted so that guns may be mounted upon them and 
every accommodation had for tne transportation of 
troops and for the transportation of animals as_ well. 


Again it is contended that while the officers would __ 


have no reason to complain, if the transport system 
were abolished, since they can travel first-class, under 
the law, if accommodation is not to be had upon a 
transport vessel in the transport service, that the 
private would be made to suffer by reason of the 
fact that no accommodation could, be had with our 
presently constructed merchant marine vessels. I am 
informed that the ea. disclosed before the 
committees to which have referred that the third 
class passage upon the merchant marine vessels of 
this country is far better than that given to the 
private when transported by the transport service 
of the United States. 


President’s Emergency Powers 


Another thing is cited; that in case of emergency 
these vessels are at hand, because they are under 
the direct control of the Secretary of War, or the 
Secretary of the Navy. That is no excuse whatever, 
to my mind, for the President cf the United States, 
as Commander of the Army and the Navy, can take 
any ship off the séa in case of emergency and subject 
it to the-use and necessities of the army, and I dare 
say that in case of our having trouble in foreign 
ports, by reason of that power that he could get a 
force to those places far quicker by reason of com- 
mandeering a vessel that is somewhat nearer that 
port, than he could get them there by depending 
upon their leaving from their base. 

There is another thing that is absolutely unfair to 
the business interests of this country. There are 
but two ports from which these transports operate; 
one is San Francisco, the other New York. The con- 
tracts are made, and the purchases of supplies that 
are necessary, must be billed through to New York 
or San Francisco. There are producers of material 
that are living so far outside these two ports that 
they cannot compete in the sale of their products, 
because of the fact that the freight would eat them 
up; whereas, on the other hand, if the merchant 
marine was acting as the agent of the government in 
the transport of the soldiers, they have a half dozen 
or more ports which they operate from in the regular 
course of trade. 

Here is another thing. It was disclosed in this 
connection, that if a soldier was to be transported 
from Fort Benning, in Georgia, to Fort Bliss, in 
Texas, that that gentleman would be sent by rail to 
New York. He would take the transport there and- 
go clear around to San Francisto and be transported 
back by rail from San Francisco to Fort Bliss, whereas 
the difference in the cost of the mileage by train 
would not exceed ten dollars if sent by rail directly 
from Fort Benning te Fort Bliss. Yet they take into 
account and take credit to themselves in the sum 
of $187, and $100 for e&ch soldier that is thus trans- 
ported, and they count nothing whatever for the 
time of that man during all that trip. 

Is, there any business concern in this country that 
would be so lacking in business judgment as to do 
that character of business? It is absolutely inde- 
fensible. 

And here is another thing that exists to the detri- 
ment of the government, to the detriment, I think, 
of the service, and greatly to the detriment of the 
Treasury of the United States. I believe I stated a 
while ago there are fifteen of these transports all 
told, in the army and in the navy and in the Panama 
Canal service, and this latter, by the way, is the 
greatest offender of all. They have three overhead 
establishments in this town, and I don’t know how 
many more situated throughout the country and 
throughout the world. It would be good business, if 
they are for the simple purpose of serving the gov- 
ernment, to have fhem under one_ head and one 
management, but that will never be done. Yet they 
are contending that they are not in competition with 
the private interests of this country and never have 


-been, which every one of you knows- is not correct. 


They were engaging in private business to a certain 
extent with the ships operating through the Panama 
Canal. They were extending their business not only 
to Panama and through the Canal, but they were 
visiting ports of other Central American countries 
and South American countries at the same time, and 
kept it up until the protest became so great in this 
country that the Secretary of War stopped it. 


Government Competition 


Now they are in competition in every wise, for 
whenever they are doing a thing that under our 
system and policy of government should be done by 
a private individual or.private concern, they are to 
that extent in competition; and they are doing ten 
million dollars worth a year. That ten million dollar, 
would go a long way in support of the merchant 
marine. And figuring as they figure, not counting 
the things that a business concern would have to 
count, in the establishment of their vessels, in their 
upkeep, operation and so forth, they claim they 
havé made a profit of forty million dollars in the 
last fifteen years. As a matter of fact, if you con- 
sider the operation of these ships in the same manner 
as a private individual or a private concern would 
consider the operation of his ships, they have lost 
thirty-two millions in that time. The fact was found 
by a member of the Army Staff, and when his report 
was made, it was submerged, and it was only by acci- 
dent it was disclosed, and they jumped on that poor 
fellow and accused him of having divulged an army 
secret. — 

It is up to those that are immediately interested in 
the merchant marine to see that these things are 
corrected. All the people of the United States should 
be interested in it if they are at all interested in the 
success of the merchant marine. The trouble with 
our country is that it is not merchant marine minded. 
We were so long without a merchant marine that 
we sort of got used to its absence, as we get used 
to the absence of a great many things that have 
been denied to us. 

I know something about the trials and tribulations 
of the merchant marine. I have given it some thought 
and some study. I know the contentions and the 
competition that you have to meet from the mer- 
chant marines abroad. I know when we first. started 
our little merchant marine that they laughed at it and 
“pooh-poohed” it and said it would last but a short 
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time. As it grew and became more a competitor, all 
sorts of slanderous things have been said about it 
for the purpose of deterring the people from giving 
their business to our merchant marine. Now, when 
we get our people believing in our merchant marine 
as the people of France, Germany and these other 
maritime powers believe in theirs, and give it the sup- 
port that is given theirs, there will be not so much 
need for a subsidy out of the Treasury of the United 
States. — F 

To bring that about, if I had my- way about it; I 
would have all those who are immediately and directly 
interested in the operation of the merchant marine of 
the United States and all the things that are sub- 
sidiary and auxiliary to that operation combined in 
action. : 

The legislation of this country today, perhaps, is not 
what it used to be. The legislation of this country 
today is through organized minorities and in many 
respects that is a great detriment to the welfare of 
this country. You may be sure that there is an organ- 
ization here against the encouragement of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine. 


Coordination of Interests 


To offset that-there should be not only a combina- 
tion of interests, but a coordingtion of interests and 
cooperation of effort. You may have to give up some 
of the preconceived ideas you have as to what should 
be done, but if you had that character of organization, 
conducted by the ones who know your business—I 
don’t know anything about it, but I would hate to 
think there are not as many men in the United States 
who know about these things as can be found else- 
where—there would be no trouble to get the necessary 
legislation to maintain a proper merchant marine and 
to remove some of the obstacles I have called atten- 
tion to. 

I am sorry I am not going to be here to help in that 
work, but I will be with you in sympathy and in 
spirit. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: I want to say that I too 
am really sorry that Mr. Wood is not going to be here. 
He has been a battler for the American Merchant 
Marine. He and I have not always agreed. We have 
had our differences, but when it came down to the 
American Merchant Marine, Will Wood was always 
with us. (Applause.) 

You have heard the Secretary of the Navy express 
his views, you have heard Will Woodexpress his. We 
now have another speaker whose views you will want 
to hear. Major D. D. Eisenhower, who has been desig- 
nated by General Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff 
of the United States Army, to read a statement ad- 
dressed to the Conference by General John J. 
Pershing. 

MAJOR EISENHOWER: I have the honor to read 
the following letter from John J. Pershing, General of 
the Armies, to T. V. O'Connor, Chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board: 


Letter From General Pershing 


HEADQUARTERS OF THE GENERAL OF THE 
ARMIES. 
Washington, January 3, 1933. 

Chairman T. V. O’Connor, 

United States Shipping Board, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Mr. Chairman: 

~ Replying to your very kind invitation, I regret that 

it is not possible for me to meet with you and the 

delegates to the Sixth National Conference on the 


“Merchant Marine. - 


The knowledge of the woeful lack of American ship- 
ping for the transportation of our armies abroad in 
1917 and 1918 should make an indelible impression 
upon the mind of every American and drive him to 
the conclusion that we must provide an adequate mer- 
chant marine under our own flag. Our bitter experi- 
ence during those crucial years of the nation’s history 
should never be forgotten, and I pray that the Ameri- 
can people will never again permit themselves to be 
placed in such a position with its vast and extremely 
dangerous possibilities. 

I feel that I can speak with some authority on this 
subject. At the head of our armies, 3,000 miles away, 
the responsibility rested upon me of upholding our 
Country’s honor and directing our part in the gigantic 
struggle which we had chosen to share with the Allies. 
Everything depended upon sea transportation. Our 
troops and most of our munitions, material and sup- 
plies had to come to us from home. Throughout that 
whole period there was scarcely a day when the danger 
of lack of sea transportation facilities was nodt present. 
It was a desperate race against time, in which we had 
to depend in large measure upon our-allies for the 
necessary shinping, in spite of the fact that they were 
constantly suffering the severest losses by enemy sub- 
marines. 

Two lessons stand out clearly from that experience. 
The first is the wisdom of the historic national policy 
of Great Britain in maintaining a strong merchant 
marine. But for her merchant marine and her ability 
to replace losses rapidly, the U-boat campaign might 
well have been successful. The other lesson is the un- 
wisdom of America and our risk of defeat because We 
had practically no ships on the high seas when we 
entered the war. 

Fortunately, those two lessons have not been en- 
tirely overlooked by our people. Congress has defi- 
nitely committed our Government to the policy of 
having an adequate merchant fleet under our own 
flag. ‘Through the enactment of wise laws, the up- 
building of an adequate merchant marine has become 
possible. . Already a beginning has been made. We 
have 600 ships of American registry under private 
ownership touching at all the important ports of the 
world which carry nearly 40 per cent of American im- 
ports and exports. The advantage of carrying our 
own goods to foreign markets in American bottoms 
can scarcely be over-estimated. It not only provides 
cheaper ocean rates but it helps to build up at the 
same time an important American industry. And 
this is not all. Every vessel floating the American 
flag is not only of possible use as a military trans- 
port, but each such vessel adds just so much to the 
strength of our national defense system as an auxiliary 


to our Navy. By all means let us continue the fixed~ 


policy of building up a strong merchant marine, 
Yours very sincerely, 
JOHN J. PERSHING. 

(At the conclusion of Maj. Eisenhower’s reading of 
General Pershing’s letter, the delegates gave vent to 
great applause:) 

“CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: We have had three mes- 
sages, which to my mind are most important to the 
American, Merchant Marine; .from the Navy, the Army 
and Honorable Will Wood, Chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee.. The next speaker on the program will 
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be Captain Samuel W. Bryant, who will talk on the 
subject of the U. S. Navy and the Merchant Marine. 
The delegates will be interested to know that before 
the next Conference meets, Captain Bryant will be 
Admiral Bryant. (Applause). ‘ 


Address by Capt. Bryant 


The U. S. Navy and the Merchant Marine 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: The Honorable, the 
Secretary of the Navy has expressed the sentiment 
which the navy has for the merchant marine better 
than I can do it. Combining the navy and merchant 
marine into one subject for discussion appears to me 
to be most appropriate. Certainly no two factors in 
our national development have been more closely allied 
in their efforts to accomplish the purpose for which 
they exist—in their common medium—the sea. 

While the facts as to their progress, or lack of it, 
are known to you all, I should like to outline briefly 
their inter-relation during the history of the nation. 
Commencing with the Merchant Marine, which is the 
older organization, we find that during that early 
period when our credit was bad and our debts were 
large the merchant marine contributed more than 
any single factor to the reestablishment of our credit 
abroad and to prosperity at home. -We had a Navy 
scarcely worthy of the name and had been carrying 
on our overseas trade on the principle of peace, amity 
and friendly trade with all nations. Our competitors 
in carrying the overseas trade of the world gradually 
came to the realization that our matchless seamen 
and ships were doing it better and cheaper than they 
could do it. Reprisals in various forms were resorted 
to and two foreign wars—1798 and 1812—were fought, 
at the end of which time our foreign commerce had 
dropped to about one-tenth of what it had »een at its 
height. 

Our navy, such as we had, was negligible. It was 
fortunate that we possessed an efficient merchant 
marine, as by the conversion of merchant ships to 
privateers we managed to come out of these wars with 
credit—largely as a result of the operations of those 
vessels. The first crew of that most famous of all 
Ameriean ships, The CONSTITUTION, was composed 
of merchant seamen. 


Destruction of Trade 


After the destruction of our coastwise and foreign 
trade in these wars, the enterprising, courageous and 
able American merchants and seamen set to work and 
again built up a merchant marine without an equal— 
thanks to a long period of world peace. The navy 
during this time was adequate for its purpose and by 
suppressing piracy in the West Indies removed the 
threat to our overseas commerce in that area. In 
1827 our merchant ships and whalers were driving all 
competitors from the seas—a fact that they recog- 
nized. 

The next important event in the history of our 
maritime development was the introduction of steam- 
ers and the establishment of subsidies, first by our 
competitors and eventually by our own government. 
In 1850 our steamer tonnage was equal to that of our 
largest competitor, we were building clipper ships for 
the California gold rush, for the China trade and even 
for troop transports to be used by foreign govern- 
ments in the Crimean War. 

The Civil War period was the™turning point in our 
leadership as carriers of oceam trade. The reason is 
a simple one. The Confederate Government fitted out 
armed raiders in foreign ports to attack our com- 
merce and our Navy was not powerful enough to 
threaten retaliation for this unfriendly conduct, nor 
was it sufficient to prevent the depredations of the 
raiders. I should like to remind you that during our 
Civil War the merchant marine furnished the navy 
with the large majority of its ships, officers and men. 
Here was a condition in which the navy officered and 
manned largely from the merchant marine, were 
blockading the Confederate ports with many armed 
merchant vessels, while numbers Of our unarmed mer- 
chant vessels in foreign and coastwise trade were 
being swept from the seas*by Confederate raiders, due 
to the lack of an adequate Navy. 

I shall not speak of that long period of internal 
reconstruction after the Civil War when both our 
Merchant Marine and Navy dwindled almost to the 
vanishing point. In the emergency brought about by 
the Spanish War the makeshift collection of merchant 
vessels—mobilized_with difficulty—were unsuitable in 
accommodations, size or speed to transport our rela- 
tively small armies to their destinations in the West 
Indies and the Philippines. It was indeed fortunate 
that our opponent was worse off than we were in both 
naval and merchant vessels. As a result of our ex- 
perience in the Spanish War, we learned a part of the 
lesson which the facts of history had clearly indi- 
cated, but it was only half the lesson—we learned 
the utility of a navy in a national emergency. And 
when we were drawn into the World War we found 
that the situation which had existed in 1812 and 1861 
was reversed—for now we had a navy- but no mer- 
chant marine. 


‘Value as National Defense 

In December 1917, a responsible official of one of 
the Powers associated with us in the war said “Victory 
is now a question of tonnage, and tonnage is victory. 
Nothing else can defeat us now but shortage of ton- 
nage.” At last we, ourselves, perceived the value of 
the Merchant Marine in national defense, but it re- 
aquired a disastrous war to bring home to us a truth 
which had existed for centuries, but had not been ap- 
preciated by us. 


This truth was and is that those nations who have 
at one and the same time a merchant marine ade- 
quate to carry their overseas and coastal trade, and a 
navy strong enough to protect that trade, have pros- 
pered. Conversely those who have not this proper 
balance have declined in power and prestige. 


The merchant marine as I see it is a builder of 
national prosperity. One of the vital functions of the 
Navy is to guarantee that the Merchant Marine may 
continue to build for that prosperity. From an eco- 
nomic viewpoint, a well established and efficient mer- 
chant marine will earn many times the amount re- 
quired for the maintenance of a navy, as history bears 


-witness. Temporary financial sacrifices that may have 


to be made to put our merchant marine on a firmly 
established operating basis and keep it there, will be 
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justified by the resulting prosperity, prestige and se- 
curity acquired by the Nation. 


\ The facts are that— 


The navy and the merchant marine are inter-de- 
pendent and complementary in accomplishing the 
purpose for which they exist. 


In the major wars in which this nation has engaged 
and in which we possessed a large merchant marine 
but not an adequate navy, we have lost most if not 


all of our ocean carriers and the trade that goes with 
them. 


In two-of our major wars, the possession of an effi- 
cient merchant marine served largely to avert na- 
tional disaster. 


We are no longer a purely continental nation; our 
commerce has been extended to all parts of the world 
and it is not probable that we shall chose to discon- 
tinue that commerce. * 


During the life of our nation we have seen the 
varied success achieved during various periods in 
building for prosperity and security both as regards 
our merchant marine and navy; and as these two 
basic elements of maritime power are vital to the 
continued weil-being of our race, it behooves us to 
face the facts and build substantially and wisely for 
the future. (Applause). ? 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The next speaker on the 
program will address the conference on the subject of 
“Shippjng Legislation.” Mr. J. Caldwelt Jenkins, 
Vice-President of the Black Diamond Steamship Com- 
pany. (Applause). 


Address by Mr. Jenkins 


Shipping Legislation 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: While yes- 
terday’s was a delightful program, I consider it a 
very. great honor to follow in the wake of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy, and that great political strategist 
of the Abe Lincoln type, Mr. Will R. Wood, and in 
the wake of the statement of the great military strate- 
gist, General Pershing, and, lastly, of the Admiral 
of the Navy. 


Some time ago a friend of mine told me a story of 
something that happened to a friend of his out in 
Yellowstone National Park, and I am going to tell you 
about it because I believe you all appreciate its ap- 
plication as pointing directly to one of the chief ob- 
stacles which have stood in the path of an adequate 
merchant marine. 


. This friend of his was in a “rubber neck” coach go- 
ing through the park. The journey in those days was 
made in a five-seated vehicle drawn by a team of six 
horses. This friend was fortunate enough to get a seat 
beside the driver, who-was very proud of his prowess 
in handling so many horses at one time. The driver 
had a long black-snake whip with a cracker on the 
end of it, with which he guided the horses by swishing 
and cracking it about their ears, and was exceedingly 
expert in its manipulation. For diversion the driver 
would crack his whip at various things along the 
route. Approaching an overhanging limb of a tree, he 
whirled the iong whip about his head, shot it out into 
the air and snivped off a leaf which protruded from 
one of the minor branches. 

“You are pretty good with that whip,” remarked the 
friend. 

“That’s nothing,” boasted the driver. “See that 
horse-fiy on the tip of the egr of the off lead horse; 
well, just watch it.” 

Again the long whip whirled about the driver’s head 
and shot out into the air. The deadly lash caught the 
fly and clipped him off without even touching the 
horse’s ear. The friend marveled at such dexterity, 
and just then saw a hornet’s nest suspended from 
another over-hanging limb ahead. 

“Let’s see you get that hornet’s nest,” the friend 
exclaimed. 

The driver scowled, shot a stream of tobacco juice 
into the ditch and drawled a reply. 

“Listen, stranger,” he said. “A leaf is a leaf and 
a fly is a fiy, but a hornet’s nest is an organization.” 
(Laughter.) 

We have been leaves and horse-flies for a long time. 
Any sort of old driver has felt perfectly safe in sniping 
us year after year. It is time for us to become an or- 
ganization, united and aggressive in a common pur- 
pose—and organization that not only can defend itself 
from attack, but can command respect, consideration 
and support. 

Now, you say, what kas this to do with the subject 
which this conference has assizned to me—namely, 
Merchant Marine Legislation. I think it has much to 
do with it, because we cannot expect legislation, how- 
ever sound and righteous, if we do nothing_to hold up 
the hand of the patriotic and wise members of the 
Congress who would champion the cause. Their con- 
stituents naturally want to know something about 
what he is doing and why he is doing it, and he, on 
the other hand, wants to know what they want to have 
done. 

What has already been stated in the discussions of 
this Conference clearly demonstrates that we have a 
good, sound, and honest case entitled to the strong, 
effective support of the whole country. It is a fact 
that an adequate merchant marine is necessary to’ our 
far-flung industries and to our military security. It 
is necessary to agriculture. It is necessary to our 
great mining interest. It is necessary to our rail- 
roads. It is necessary to our merchants. It is vitally 
necessary to labor. This is all true and well known to 
those gathered here at this meeting, but if it never 
gets beyond these feur walls then what effect will our 
knowledge and opinions have in informing the people 
who don’t yet know what it is all about. It is some- 
body’s job to make certain that the general public 
shall have the facts, which will speak for themselves 
and create a public opinion that we do not need to 
worry about. 

The distinguished friend of the merchant marine, 
Senator Copeland, said in his speech before this Con- 
ference last year that there was an amazing lack of 
cohesion in the shipping industry. He undoubtedly 
meant that there was a lack of coordinated thinking 
and action in protecting the fundamentals of the in- 
dustry and a failure to carry on a program of educat- 
ing the public and spreading the gospel on merchant 
marine; why it is essential to commerce and defense; 
why the Government gives mail aid; what it receives 
in return, and what is really being accomplished to 
the benefit of our people. 

Commercial and farm organizations all over the 
country in recent years have been passing resolutions 
demanding that the United States establish and main- 
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tain a merchant marine. Our naval experts tell us 
that we must have ships under our own flag if our 
Army and Navy, for which we spend around $750,- 
000,000 per annum to maintain, are to be fully effec- 
tive as defense units. The average citizen who does 
know these things, therefore, wonders why so much 
commotion every so often which retards progress. and 
tends to demoralize the whole scheme. My belief is 
that it is because there has been lacking a consistent 
and persistent campaign of merchant marine educa- 
tion, as Senator Copeland has indicated. 


While the Shipping Board is charged by law with 
the doing of everything possible to promote an Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, they are perhaps not called 
upon to conduct a continuous educational program for 
this purpose. Such conferences as these, however, 
bring out the feasibility of joint effort in this respect, 
because if the Government agencies concerned with 
the affairs of the merchant marine and the shipping 
industry itself, do not see to it that something is done, 
it simply will not be done and the adverse propa- 
ganda ultimately will prevail. We have a definite re- 
sponsibility in this matter, and so long as we tell. the 
truth and nothing but the truth we need nat worry 
because some fellow draws a red herring across the 
road by characterizing it as propaganda. 


Public Education Programs 


Mr. Chairman, I am glad to be able to tell this audi- 
ence that a substantial beginning has recently been 
made within the steamship owning end of the industry. 
The American Steamship Owners’ Association has 
adopted such a policy and has organized to present 
the facts to the people over the country. It has created 
a Committee on Shipping Information, which has es- 
tablished offices and employed personnel which we be- 
lieve has the technical ability to present the facts 
about shipping and its intricate relationship to the 
economic life of the country. We have made a good 
beginning I think, but I wish here today to bespeak 
for our efforts your earnest cooperation. I am also 
glad to say that the need for a continuing compre- 
hensive educational campaign has become generally 
recognized, and that it has actually been launched 
with every indication of success if the effort is made 
a continuing affair over future years. e 

I think there should also be formed and made up 
of representatives of each branch of the industry a 
council to study the needs of the industry and to guide 
its course in legislation and other matters of public 
relations. I think the industry should serve notice 
on the world that it does not propose to tolerate any 
misrepresentations detrimental to its interests; that it 
proposes to police the industry and to eliminate any 
practices which bring righteous adverse criticism from 
political or other sources; and, by these methods, to 
increase public confidence in the service which the in- 
dustry is rendering to the people of America. This is 
the preparation we must make for new legislation and 
= preserve the integrity of that which we already 
lave. 

Coming nearer to the detail of legislation, the United 
States Shipping Board is the Government agency that 
Congress in specific terms has charged with the study 
and promotion of the American Merchant Marine. 
What that agency has done and is doing in that direc- 
tion is too well known to require comment. 

Now, Congress in specific terms went further than 
that in prescribing the scope of the duties of the Ship- 
ping Board. In the Shipping Act of 1916 it was pro- 
vided that the Board should submit recommendations 
to Congress at the end of each fiscal year looking to 
the passage of remedial and other needed legislation 
for the improvement of the merchant marine. 

I think we will all agree that if there is any agency 
whose aims and purposes and opportunities for 
knowledge on this subject of merchant marine from 
the standpoint of all concerned renders it equipped 
to deal with these questions arising from time to time, 
the United States Shipping Board stands preeminent 
in this respect. 

What has that Board recommended to Congress? 
In its last Annual Report recently transmitted to that 
body (pages 8, 9 and 10) there are just 18 separate 
“and specific recommendations for the need of mer- 
chant marine legislation by the Congress, but I will 
take time only to refer to a few of these recommenda- 
tions without assuming to discuss their merits or de- 
merits, as follows: 

1. Legislation should be enacted providing for the 
award of ocean mail contracts to purchasers of Ship- 
ping Board services, substantially along the lines of 
H. R. 9592 Seventy-first Congress. 

2. Legislation should be enacted providing that 
ocean mail contracts shall not be awarded to Ameri- 
can lines operating foreign flag ships in competition 
with American-flag ships, substantially as provided in 
S. 628 Seventy-second Congress. 

3. Section 409 (b) of the merchant marine act of 
1928 should be amended so as to authorize higher rates 
of pay than now provided for mail-carrying vessels 
whose speed is in excess of 24 knots. Mail pay for 
this class of ships should be commensurate with the 
increased differential in cost of operating vessels of 
the higher speeds. 


Tax Exemption Provisions 


4. Provision should be made for tax exemption on 
American vessels operating in foreign trade, including 
a provision whereby deductions shall be allowed from 
taxable income derived from operating profits to the 
extent that such profits are devoted to new ship con- 
struction in American yards. 

5. Legislation should be enacted looking to the 
transfer to privately owned American shipping inter- 
ests of the peace-time business now handled by Army 
and Navy transports and by the vessels owned and 
chartered by the Panama Railroad Steamship Line. 

6. Funds should be appropriated to carry into effect 
the act of Congress approved February 23, 1925, pro- 
viding for the creation of a naval reserve. 

7. Some form of Government aid should be pro- 

vided for American cargo ships not benefited by mail 
contracts, in order to lower the operating differential 
which now handicaps these vessels in competing with 
-ships owned and operated by foreigners. 
8. It is recommended that the limitation of $185,- 
000,000 on the amount of construction loans as pre- 
scribed in the independent offices appropriation act, 
fiscal year 1932, page 21, be removed, and that the 
Shipping Board be authorized to enter into contracts 
to make loans up to the ultimate amount of the fund, 
namely, $250,000,000, the board, however, not to obli- 
gate itself to make actual disbursements of money in 
excess of the available cash balance standing at the 
time to the credit of said fund. 

9. It is recommended that section 11 (a) merchant 
marine act, 1920, be further amended to provide that 
the contributions to the construction loan fund by 
the United States Shioping Board be permitted to 
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regular, dependable steamship services for its exports 
continue until such sums, plus appropriations by 
Congress, reach the maximum of $250,000,000 pro- 
vided by section 202 (b> merchant marine act of 1928. 


10. It is highly important that legislation be en- 
acted granting authority to the board to extend, re- 
arrange or hold in abeyance payments due the con- 
struction loan fund, under certain restrictions which 
would protect the interest of the Government, sub- 
stantially as provided in H. J. Res. 328, Seventygsecond 
Congress. 


You will notice that they demonstrate the attitude 
and feeling of the Shipping Bdard that the the indus- 
try needs further cooperation and assistance from the 
Government if we are to succeed in the things Con- 
gress has mapped out tc be done. And here is what 
this Board says in this same report just following the 
statement of recommendations: 


“Had it not been for the aids granted by Congress 
in 1928, it is doubtful if many of our overseas services 
could have survived the distressing conditions which 
have prevailed in international trade during the past 
year. 

“The United States, foremost exporting nation and 
principal contributor to international long-voyage pas- 
senger traffic, actually lias less tonnage in the foreign 
trade per ton of exports, or per head of population 
than has any other commercial maritime power. Not- 
withstanding the rapid growth of its commercial ship- 
ping since the war, its minimum needs are still far 
from being satisfied in the matter of modern vessels. 
In this connection it is a point worthy of note that 
six other countries have- cach launched more tonnage 
within the-past four and one-half years than has the 
United States. 


“In view of these facts the board cannot with 
equanimity contemplate 2ny proposal that would tend 
to interfere with the avowed policy of the American 
people to build up an adequate merchant marine.” 


Now, my friends, I submit that it is the plain duty 
of the industry to study these recommendations from 
a technical and practical standpoint, and if it is 
thought they are unsound in any respect, then go to 
the Board and thrash out any difference of opinion. 
If, on the other hand, we think they are sound and 
needed from the standpoint of the Government and 
of the industry, we should get behind them and as- 
sist in having them.enacted into law. 

Pussyfooting in and around Congress to get this 
concession or oppose this or that measure, sometimes 
with a divided house among ourselves, will not work to 
the best interest of the industry or improve the stand- 
ing of those who are in it. I firmly believe that Con- 
gress would like to see these matters handled as an 
industry organized and equipped. to speak on the 
subject in such a manncr as will command the fullest 
respect and confidence of everybody concerned. {Ap- 
plause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: If the steamship owners 
will take the advice Mr. Jenkins has given them under 
consideration they will get together an organization 
to protect their interests. 

The next speaker on the program is Mr. Malcom 
M. Stewart, representing the Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee. (Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Stewart 


The Middle West’s Interest in the 
American Merchant Marine 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Shipping Board, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: Iam glad to be with you today. 
I don’t know whether it is the British or who it is 
that has my dander up, but I want to call attention 
to some pertinent facts. 

If ever there was a iime for plain words, it is now. 

I am not gifted with saying things that amuse or 
entertain. My words may scorch ~some people, but 
when one’s house is on fire he should not care if 
hot water is used to put out the fire. 

For many years the people of the Middle West who 
are interested in export and import business affiliated 
with our Committee and others, cooperating with us, 
have. been demanding and urging the permanent es- 
tablishment of the American merchant marine to 
carry the greater portion of qur commerce and as a 
protection against the calamities that have fallen 
upon us in the past because of the lack of these fa- 
cilities, due to the fact that in national emergencies 
in foreign countries the vessels of these countries are 
taken away from our trades. 

On several occasions we have been left without 
means that were in any measure adequate to take 
care of our commerce. We saw, during the Boer War, 
every article that was produced upon American farms 
reduced to the lowest possible minimum price. 

In 1914 we saw the products of our farms, cotton, 
wheat and other articles, together with manufactured 
goods piled high on the wharves and stored in box 
cars for thousands of miles back from the seaboard 
as well as in bursting warehouses and grain elevators. 
We cried and pleaded for ships. Such few American 
shipowners as existed ac that time felt the need for 
giving us relief but were helpless because this thing 
of building up a merchant marine takes many years. 

A short sighted economy had resulted in practical 
disruption of the American Merchant Marine while 
foreign governments were entrenching themselves on 
the highways of the seas at our expense and by gov- 
ernment subventions and aids of all kinds. And even 
today while there is some talk to aliow the American 
Merchant Marine to lapse and go into obsolescence 
and flounder amidst the hysteria of economy, foreign 
governments are laying foundations for the finest 
type of ships which are not only suitable for carry- 
ing commerce of their countries but very excellent 
auxiliary cruisers in time of war, as well as other types 
of ships suitable for their navies, 

At that time the people of the Middle West, those 
in our committee together with the Mississippi Valley 
Association, from the South Atlantic Gulf and other 
sections, applied to Congress to give us some relief. 
The Shipping Board was then created under the 
Shipping Act of 1916. 

Our associates in the World War pleaded with us 
and begged us most frantically to build ships and 
more ships and more ships; the cry was to build a 
bridge of ships across the Atlantic in order to get 
supplies, The Emergency Fleet Sorporation was or- 
ganized to do this and it cost the American people 
approximately $40 per tapita. * 

We threw money into the shipyards ahd into ships 
and spent practically $3,500,000,000. The great ex- 
pense involved in building these ships was due to the 
hurry and shortness of time in which to get them 
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built which was the result of the short-sighted gov- 
ernmental policy with regard to the merchant marine. 


These ships could have been  u:lt at one-sixth the 
cost at any other time. The money spent in building 
these ships hurredly would have sustained the 
merchant marine for more than 200 years if properly 
administered. 

The Middle West awoke to its necessity—billions of 
There was a hue and cry all over 
the land “Buy a Bale of Cotton and Save the South.” 
Among the States that raise a lot of cotton is Ten- 
nessee and I looked up the New York Times Index all 
the way back to 1914 to see if a certain Senator from 
Tennessee had ever done anything noteworthy in this 
connection. The answer was negative. Nevertheless, 
his Own State was suffering from the direct economic 
disruption but the people of his State and the people 
of the Mtddle Western States all determined that the 
United States must not ever be found lacking in an 
emergency of this kind again. 


In 1920 we appeared before Congress and we urged 
that the ships built during the war should be put to 
some practical service and that the Shipping Board be 
permitted to reorganize the Fleet Corporation. As a 
result of this, Congress was stirred and did guarantee 
to the American people that never again should the 
American nation be found without ships. They passed 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. The first section 
of the act declared that the “United States shall have 
a merchant marine of the best equipped and most 
suitable types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater 
portion of its commerce and serve as a naval or mili- 
tary auxiliary in time of war or national emergency, 
ultimately to be owned and operated privately by 
citizens of the United States.” 


Terms of Act 


It further declared in no uncertain terms that it 
was “The policy of the United States to do whatever 
may be necessary to develop and ercourage the main- 
tenance of such a merchant marine.” It instructed 
the Shipping Board ‘that in the administration of 
the shipping laws to keep always in view this purpose 
and object as the primary end to be obtained.” 

Attacks .ave been made ori the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928, which provides mail pay for the main- 
tenance of this merchant marine, which Congress 
pledged itself to do whatever was necessary for its 
maintenance. In this very act the first section defi- 
nitely reaffirms the above declaration 

The Middle West is no longer an entirely agri- 
cultural empire. The Middle West has some of the 
most important shipyards in the country. An ocean 
going vessel was in recent years built on the upper 
Ohio River, took on cargo and went to sea, stopping 
at Cincinnati to take on additional cargo.. Ocean 
going barges are common sights going down the Ohio 
River. 


We build heavy and tight machinery for use in the 
construction of ships and also supply search’ lights 
and various kinds of foodstuffs. We export our com- 
modities all over the world and we need a merchant 
marine with liner services operating on regular, de- 
pendable schedules. 

Notwithstanding all this, I was astonished the other 
day when I showed to a newspaper man_a statement 
that I had submitted to the Appropriations Commit- 
tee regarding the merchant marine and he was 
astounded to know that Congress had in Article 1 of 
this act, so unmistakably defined its policy in regard 
to shipping. ; 

Some of the newspapers in our inland cities evi- 
dently do not receive the proper kind of information. 
You will find many of these men do not even know 
that it is America’s policy to maintain a merchant 
marine and that this is part of the law of the United 
States. 

Some of these papers frequently give space to state- 
ments of foreigners and others who are opposed to the 
American Merchant Marine and often such occasional 
items as are published are invariably distorted and 
plainly appear as intended propaganda. 

Who suppresses this news? More important still, 
what is the reason for the suppression? Can the press 
say that it isn’t news to carry freight and passengers 
in our own ships, to provide work for American citi- 
zens and to keep our industries from going to ruin 
including shipping and shipbuildng? Or does the 
press aptly apply its antique rule of news values to this 
question of a merchant marine—that if a dog bites a 
man, that is not news, but a man must bite a dog 
before it can be considered as news. And I would 
like to bite some of the dogs that are carrying on 
some of the anti-merchant marine propaganda. Then 
that would be news. (Laughter). 


I chose Cincinnati when I referred to certain news- 
paper men who seem to be rather ignorant of the law 
as regards the merchant marine because it is the place 
where I live and work and I know its people and the 
regions about. 


Publicity for Merchant Marine 


Cincinnati is an inland city, some 600 iniles from 
tidewater. It misses the chance for the use of oc- 
casional sailings and tramp ships. We are remote 
from the sea, and unless this matter is constantly 
kept before our people, as well as the people of the 
entire Middle West, through proper publicity, they 
will remain in complete ignorance of the true facts. 

The Middle West is as vitally concerned about an 
efficient merchant marine as is New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Norfolk or any 
other seaport. Possibly more so, for the great seaports 
have a chance to take advantage of occasional sail- 
ings and tramp ships, but we inlanders are forced to 
strive constantly to overcome our disadvantage and 
demand regular and dependable sailings. 

There are people who consider the Middle West as 
entirely a farming region. They do not know that 
we have come of age industrially. Cincinnati, for 
example, in one year exported $65,000,000 worth of 
manufactured goods, from playing cards and bridge 
prize novelties to light and heavy machinery of all 
kinds, In this city is manufactured many specialties, 
inciuding soap with which the world washes its face, 
and yet it is a city of less than one-half million in- 
habitants. 

Let me amplify this a little, and if it appears that_I 
am boosting our territory too much, I would like to 
say in the words of the famous missionary Paul that 
“I come from no mean city.” Cincinnati is the hub 
of an immense wheel in the center of industrial Amer- 
ica. More than one-half of the nation’s. people live 
within a few hours’ train ride of the city. With 203 
of the 330 basic industries of the country in this re- 
gion, it has justly earned the title, “The Ruhr of 
America.” ~ 

In view of these facts, which are only the merest 
fraction of the whole picture of the Middle West, can 
there be any doubt that the Middle. West must have 
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and: that the best assurance of getting such service 
can come only through proper support of the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine. 


Most of the activity against federal aid to our ship- 
ping is riding on the crest of a hysterical demand for 
economy. Let us ask.certain Senators, Congressmen 
and others. who are back of this false economy, what 
savings we may expect if we throw another million 
men into the ranks of the unemployed. I just men- 
tioned that Cincinnati is a city 600 miles from the 
ocean and with less than one-half million inhabitants. 
In one year she exported $65,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured goods. Granting that the Government is 
asked for $30,000,000 to be used in hbuilding»up our 
merchant marine; it is less than half of the total 
exports from one inland city. 


Exports Compared with Aid 


Comparison with the billions of dollars of exports 
from the whole country makes the Federal aid even 
less significant. If our shipping industry was en- 
trenched as well as the British, French or even the 
German, we would not need help, but we are compet- 
ing with foreign lines that have the wholehearted sup- 
por€_of their respective governments, and taken to- 
gether with the condition of business at this time it 
is not hard to see the immediate damage to our ship- 
ping business upon withdrawal of Federal aid. 

As I had said essentially before, it is time to stop 
apologizing for wanting an. American Merchant Ma- 
rine. We must demand full support for our shipping 
or be prepared to return to the days when every 
American exporter and importer paid tribute to some 
foreign ship line in exorbitant freight bills which 
literally subsidized his competitors, not to say any- 
thing of the exposure of the names of his customers 
and terms of payment which are made available to 
the Boards of Trade of foreign nations which com- 
pete with us. 


The American Merchant Marine ‘Aas proven its 


worth over and over in the nast few years. If we 
hold first place in the world’s foreign trade, we have 
to thank our merchant marine for it. Let us remem- 


ber that American shipping has become a vital busi- 
ness, quite aside from its value to the interior of the 
country as a transportation medium. Our ships spend 
about - $300,000,000 a year in freight money in the 
United States in labor, equipment, services and food- 
stuff products of the farm. The plan adopted by 
Congress in the 1928 Act provides more than another 
$300,000,000 in shipbuilding in American yards which 
would be going into the pockets of our competitors in 
Europe and Asia and throw other millions of workers 
into the bread lines of American cities. 


You cannot name a business that does not get some 
of this $300,000,000 immediately and another $300,000,- 
000 paid in shipping. Yes, the newspapers get a big 
chunk of it even if they do suppress the fact that due 
to this Federal aid, expenditure of $30,000,000 in sup- 
port of this essential business, we are free from 
absolute dependence on foreign ships. 


There is no economic Santa Claus. We must re- 
mind Senators and Representatives in Congress that 
we had to fight our way to the top and that nobody 
gave us any bouquets along the route. if we are first 
in foreign trade, it is because the Merchant Marine 
Act made it possible for our shipping to get Federal 
aid at the right time, instead of paying our competi- 
tors abroad to haul our goods to market. 


Depression and War Period 

It is almost faghionable tor public speakers today 
to compare the d@pression with the war period, but 
what they overlook is the fact that in war the vic- 
pry goes to the side with the heaviest armament. To 
how weakness at this time is to forfeit the victory. 

Do the people who talk so glibly about economy 
realize that the billion dollar American foreign trade 
in the Far East in 1931 would have been almost im- 
possible without the American Merchant Marine? That 
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billiom dollars’ worth of business was in the worst part 
of the worst ‘depression in history. Even a profes- 
sional economist could understand that without that 
billion dollar business in the Far East we would have 
had more millions of unemployed in America. 


Let us not forget that this billion dollar business in 
the Far East in 1931 was in the spheres of influence 
of our competitors and in some cases entirely under 
their domination. The Far Eastern market, even with 
the depressed prices of this period, forms an impor- 
tant market for America’s surplus petroleum, cotton, 
tobacco and other commodities, to say nothing of 
wheat, foodstuffs, specialties and machinery. 


Returns for Assistance 


In requesting Federal aid for shipping, we are ask- 
ing for something that other governments have given 
voluntarily to their ship lines. In America the ship 
lines render the Government very tangible services in 
return for this assistance. This is very clearly de- 
fined in the Merchant Marine Act of 1920. 

If the people who are urging their so-called economy 
even at the forfeiture of three hundred million dollars 
spent over a period in American industry and ship- 
building would read their school histories they would 
discover that it is perfectly proper for Americans to 
urge the support of our Merchant Marine. 

They might also learn that for a long time Ameri- 
can ships carried the bulk of the world’s cargo—be- 
tween 75 and 90 per cent. They wouid find that be- 
fore the close of the eighteenth c®ntury more than 
1,000 American ships were sailing on the trade routes 
of the Atlantic. 


Have we forgotten so quickly the experience of the 
World War, when we were forced at fabulous prices to 
build ships because this same notion of economy had 
prevented us from building-up an adequate Merchant 
Marine in the past? Would the economy advocates 
deny that América could use some of those billions of 
war-time ship-dollars to restore our industries and 


A Review of Present Conditions 


Some encouraging signs. Obsolete tonnage 


holds up progress. The trend in research. Plan 


ships for competitive service. 


ROSPECTS for the futureé-in marine field look encouraging. Not 
rosy, but sufficiently-bright to dispel some of the gloom that has 
gathered in the last three years. 


R. Stanley Dollar, president of the Dollar Steamship Line, the United 
States Lines (operators of the Leviathan, Manhattan, etc.), and the 
American Mail Line, as recently as December 15th made a definite 
statement on the improvement in shipping. He said in part: 


“Volume is increasing gradually, and I believe will continue to pick up steadily. 
Ship owners and operators can afford to take cheer in the trend of the last few months. 

........ In the hitherto depressed state of the world, no new ships were contemplated, 
and building naturally slowed down. It is to be hoped that the trend toward good 
times will rehabilitate commerce to such an extent that continued shipbuilding at 
the former rate will be demanded. Every service in which the Dollar Line is 
engaged has shown slight accumulative gains since last summer. 


“Conservative management and cheaper Operation are two lessons which came 
out of the difficult period of the depression 
aids in bringing back Shipping to the position it onee held.” 


..these two elements will be invaluable 


Lewis Luckenbach, vice president of the Luckenbach Steamship Lines, 
gives definite figures of increased tonnage in east-bound freight at 
the end of 1932 oyer the corresponding period in 1931. 


Much of Our Tonnage Is in a Deplorable Condition 
Consider the American vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over that are— 
or could be—usefully employed. Of these, 134 (nearly 500,000 gross 
tons) are between 30 and 40 years old. 323 (1,691,310 gross tons) are 
between 20 ands29 years old. And 150 (819,736 gross tons) are between 
15 and 19 years old. 


These statistics emphasize-a deplorabl¢ state of affairs. They show a 
damming up, during the past few years, of the replacement which 
could reasonably be expected. These obsolete ships must be replaced 
sooner or later, and the longer replacement is delayed, the worse the 
situation becomes. 


Clear Decks for Advancement 
A survey of marine transportation shows, therefore, that its needs 
and shortcomings are greater than ever before, with the gap between 
the old and new widening with each year of inaction. This obsolete 
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and idle tonnage, which can serve no useful purpose, has acted as a 
deterrent to the building of the new ships required to keep our fleets 
modern, and to the repair of existing ships to keep them seaworthy. 
Obviously, then, a large part of the future problem lies in the disposal 
of this obsolete tonnage so as to clear the decks for future action and 
advancement. 


Research Seeks New Economies 
Continued research has been conducted during the year into the 
application problems involved in further increasing the over-all 
economies of marine steam plants. A few of the investigations so 
made concern the use of high-pressure high-temperature steam, the 
adoption of higher turbine speeds, the attainment of more effective 
heat balances, a better codrdination of the main and auxiliary power 
equipment, the use of alternating-current motors for auxiliary drives, 
and ways and means of effecting weight and cost reduction of the 
equipments. From the studies so made, it appears that even greater 
economies than those so far established are possible. 


“Plan Ships for Competitive Service 

The newer engineering has but scratched the surface. Material progress, 
in the aggregate, has not kept pace with the sound economic engi- 
neering practices already established, nor has there been that forward- 
looking tendency from all sides that one might so readily expect. 
Every improvement widens the gap between the old and the new, 
and ship owners must exercise greater care than ever before if they 
are to build that which is lasting. Paying for modernization without 
getting it is a costly procedure and ships that are built without 
taking advantage of the best that the present has to offer will not 
be able to meet the severe competition that lies just ahead. 


General Electric Offers its Facilities 
General Electric is proud of its contributions to maritime progress. 
It is devoting its research and enginesring efforts towards making 
continued contributions. The exceptional facilities and practical 
experience of General Electric are always at the disposal of. ship- 
builders and ship owners who want to plan now for the future. General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y 
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help our people in this trying period. How much 
economy was there in building ships in ‘war time at 
two hundred dollars per ton? And despite that pain- 
ful experience—an experience that has left its mark 
on the nations’ resources—we are asked in the interest 
of economy to abandon thie support of the American 
Merchant Marine. 

And to climax the irony of it all, we have the war 
debt situation. We are asked to economize so that 
competitor nations who are employing every unethical 
device to ruin our shipping business might regain the 
mastery in the field of foreign commerce. That is 
not much to ask. Some of them not only default on 
their obligations to us, but they are scheming to de- 
prive us of business which at this time marks the 
boundary between national obsolescence and continued 
progress. 

If these statements seem stronger than the situation 
warrants, let me read to you what Washington told 
Congress in 1790 about relying on our competitors: 


“We should not overlook the tendency of war to 
abridge the means, and thereby at least enhance the 
price of transporting productions to their proper mar- 
kets. I recommend it to the serious reflections of 
Congress how far and in what mode it may be expedi- 
ent to guard against embarrassments by such en- 
couragement to our own navigation as will render our 
commerce and agriculture less dependent on foreign 
bottoms. There can be no greater error than to ex- 
pect or calculate upon real favors from nation to na- 
tion. It is an illusfén which experience must cure.” 


Gentlemen, Washington uttered these words 140 
years ago. Five generations is a long time, yet the 
situation is the same as in Washington’s day except 
that competition is more deadly and fhe field of 
operations has widened. 

I am sure that you will agfee when I say ‘that ‘the 
attitude toward our Merchant Marine in this crisis is 
the test of our policy on the greatest single factor in- 
volved in retaining our supremacy in foreign trade and 
the subsequent return of normal business activity of 
these United States. 

Our Twelfth Annual Middle West Foreign Trade 
and Merchant.Marine Conference held in St. Louis, 
October 10 and 11, 1931, formulated a statement of 
principles that speaks in no uncertain terms. I have 
distributed these among the members present and 
wish to leave a copy for the record. 

The Middle West wants an American Merchant 
Marine. 

The Middle West must have an American Merchant 
Marine. 

Our farmers, manufacturers and producers of raw 
material must never again be left stranded on high 
and dry land. 

I thank you. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The next speaker on the 
program will be Captain W. J. Petersen, of the Pacific 
American Steamship Association. Captain Petersen. 


(Applause.) 
r 


Address by Capt. Petersen 


Our Trade on the Pacific 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: 
We have listened for a day and a half to the problems 
of our Amervican Merchant Marine. I wonder if any 
shipowner or operatcr here is unfamiliar with our 
problems. I wonder if we have to hear them iterated 
and reiterated, notwithstanding the high class and the 
constructive character of the gentlemen who have pre- 
sented papers here. Indeed we know something about 
the problems of our American Merchant Marine. They 
press on us with increasing difficulty, and we have 
been going through a period of depression hard to be 
understood except by those who are engaged in the 
indusiry. But through all of the discussion we hear 
but a few notes of constructive effort to solve these 
problems. It is up to the shipowner himself, as a 
matter of fact, to meet these conditions that confront 
him, and unless the shipowner does it, he isn’t going 
to get very much relief out of it. 

We may discuss Merchant Marine conditions on the 
West Coast and come to practically the same conclu- 
sions as if we were discussing conditions on the East 
Coast, the Gulf or the Great Lakes because in the 
last analysis we must come to the Congress, the Presi- 
dent, or the Supreme Court of the United States to 
secure legislation, appropriations, and interpretation 
of enacted statutes for relief of our American Mer- 
chant Marine. 

While there has been a steady increase of knowledge 
in the Congress concerning merchant marine activities, 


‘the American shipowner and operator is now con- 


fronted with a new national administration that will 
be composed of many new members who, in order to 
intélligently understand our conditions, must secure 
information to enable them to pass upon the needs of 
our most important industry. In addifion to many 
new. members, we must realize, also, that in the next 
Congress we will find many outstanding leaders, who 
had acquired a fair working knowledge of merchant 
marine affairs, missing. And in addition to that, it 
is probable that after the 4th of next March we will 
have, in practically every organization that has to do 
with the American Merchant Marine, reorganizations 
composed of new members in the next administration. 

We have aften been assailed by statements to the 
effect that the merchant marine industry maintains 
a large and well-financed lobby in Washington. Who 
compose this lobby and who finances it would be most 
difficult to ascertain, because the Merchant Marine of 
the United States maintains no lobby at all in Wash- 
ington. 

There are a few hard-working steamship representa- 
tives in Washington who try to give friendly advice, 
so that the membership of both Houses of Congress 
may be informed as to the needs of the industry, but 
for some time past all of the efforts of those who 
represent steamship organizations in the nation’s 
capital have been engaged in preventing the passage 
of legislation that would be detrimental to the indus- 
try, and practically no time has been propitious for 
the introduction of constructive or remedial legisla- 
tion so far as our merchant marine is concerned. 
Whose duty is it, then, to present to Congress the 
problems of merchant marine affairs and to present 
intelligent arguments concerning some few problems 
which I shall undertake to present briefly today? 

On the Pacific Coast we find sur steamships paral- 
leled with as fine, fast, and luxuriously equipped 
steamships as we ourselves have in the Oriental trade. 
We &xperience the keenest competition with Canadian, 
Japanese, and other foreign-flag lines, but we would 
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not be so greatly concerned with this competition if 
we could operate our vessels and construct them as 
economically. as do our foreign-fiag rivals. Members 
of Congress often take occasion to remind the Ameri- 
can shipowner that he is provided with construction 
subventions and mail pay in order to meet the com- 
petition complained of, but all too often these critics 
fail to remember that it costs twice as much to con- 
struct a ship in an American yard, owing to the high 
cost of labor, as it does in a foreign yard; that 
foreign steamship organizations pay a lower wage 
scale and their standard of iiving on shipboard is 
less expensive; and that when we launch an Ameri- 
can ship we are confronted with a 17 per cent dif- 
ferential against us from the first day the vesgel 
goes into commission. Too often, also, these criti 
who talk about large subsidies fail to réalize that all 
the Government gives to our/ American steamship 
owners is the-aid of its credit; that the loans received 
by American operators for construction subventions 
must be paid back, and with interest; and that if 
these loans had not been advanced, and if this mail 
pay had not been provided, the United States today 
would have no modern American Merchant Marine, 
nor would the United States Navy be provided with 
fine auxiliaries so essential to the Government in 
times of national emergency. These critics also fail 
to recognize the fact that in almost every other 
industry the operators are permitted to select their 
own personnel, and to select the most efficient for 
the operation of their business, while steamship op- 
erators are bound by many clashing statutes that 
prohibit the selection of a sufficien number of well 
trained men in the various departments, especially 
in the steward’s department; and this constitutes an 
additional handicap to the operation of our American * 
passenger liners on the Pacific. It also should be 
remembered that while a great deal has been said 
concerning construction subventions and mail pay, 
vessels that are the recipients of this Government 
aid are in the minority and that there are thousands 
of vessels in our domestic and foreign trade which 
receives no Government aid whatever but which come 
in active competition with newer and faster vessels 
under foreign flags, as well as the keen competition 
in. the coastwise trade itsélf. 


Philippine Controi 


One of the great problems of the Pacific is the con- 
trol of the Philippine Islands, where we have a free 
market for our exports amounting to more than 
eighty millions of dollars annually. In 1920, under 
Section.21 of the Merchant Marine Act, the President 
was empowered to put into effect the coastwise laws 
to the Philippine Islands when, in his judgment, there 
was sufficient tonnage under the American flag to 
warrant the successful maintenance of trade lines 
in its domestic and foreign trade. At that time it 
was the avowed policy of our American Mefchant 
Marine that, for the protection of it and to aid in 
its development, the coastwise laws of the United 
States should be extended to the Philippine Islands; 
but so far no President has deemed it advisable to 
make such an extension of our coastwise laws. 


The present session of the Congress has passed a 
bill that will give independence to the Philippine 
Islands after a period of ten years, and this bill has 
been sent to the President of the United States for 
his consideration. For some time the steamship in- 
dustry of the country has not made its poSition clear 
in relation to the effect such independence will have 
on our American Merchant Marine. Under existing 
law the United States has established a free entry 
of American manufactured goods and products into 
the Philippine Islands and free admission of manu- 
factured articles and products from the Philippine 
Islands to the United States, and these trade con- 
cessions have resulted in a steady gain in the move- 
ment of commerce from and to these islands. These 
islands are in a strategic position in the Pacific and 
will be tremendously important in case of war on the 
Pacific. The Secretary of War has with character- 
istic directness opposed the entire independence of 
the Philippine for many, many reasons. The matter 
of Philippine independence has been voiced in the 
Congress of the United States for a long time and a 
greatly divided opinion is noticed in both Houses of 
Congress, notwithstanding the passage of the so- 
called Hawes-Cutting bill recently. 

The question is: Is the matter of sufficient im- 
portance to our American Merchant Marine-for them 
to sound a clear note as to their opinions in relation 
to the sovereignty of the Philippine Islands, and is 
the matter of sufficient importance to our American 
Merchant Marine to declare itself in favor of a con- 
tinuing policy that will keep this increasing trade in 
the hands of American ships? 


Panama Canal Management 


Another matter of- financial concern to our Ameri- 
can ships is the management of the Panama Canal, 
concerning the operations of which even our steam- 
ship operators are not well informed. 

The Canal cost about $388,401,000. The Govern- 
ment provided three bond issues amounting to $124,- 
701,580, the entire bond issue bearing interest rates 
at less than 3 per cent per annum, and the rest of 
the canal construction, over and above the amount 
of this bond issue, was provided for out of Panama 
Canal earnings. 

The canal was constructed, first, as a commercial 
waterway, and secondly, as a most important adjunct 
to our national defense. In 1922 a mmission was 
appointed_to determine the actual military value of 
the canal afid estimated this cost at $113,000,000; 
but the Governor of the canal is unwilling to deduct 
from the total capitalization of the canal this sum 
charged against national defense. Our ships of war 
transit the~canal without cost to the Government, 
and every transit of these ips of war is paid for 
out of canal earnings paid in by private operators. 
The Government ‘operates a steamship line that car- 
ries freight and passengers at less ‘than commercial 
traffic rates, and this line suffered an operating loss 
of $244,079 last year and $297,079 this year, when 
faster, more efficient, private vessels were available 
for this business. And to add insult to injury, these 
vessels were repaired and drydocked and transit the 
canal, .the cost of which is paid out of Panama Canal 
revenues. 

Last year was a poor year for the canal, yet its net 
revenue amounted to $11,751,896, ahd of this amount 
$11,194,800 was paid in Panama Canal tolls, these 
figures excluding Panama Railroad items. 

Now, it is readily seen that tolls provide the greatest 
proportion of Canal revenues, and out of these reve- 
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nues the canal authorities maintain a civil govern- 
ment with which to manage their territory com- 
promising 552 square miles and a civil population of 
30,980. The administration provides police and fire 
protection, sanitation, and hospitalization; a 25 - 
cent increase in salaries to the white employees as 
compared with the salaries paid in continental United 
States; they provide pensions, accident insurance, 
recreation facilities, schools, and club houses; and 
they maintain two large hotels that suffered a loss of 
$110,161 last year that is being paid for out of canal 
revenues. 


Now, the canal cost, as we said before, $388,401,156, 
but the total capitalization has increased to $533,106,- 
009, an increase of $144,705,853, and on this increased 
capitalization the Governor of the canal wants 3 per 
cent interest before he will consider any decrease in 
Panama Canal tolls; yet in his annual reports of 1931 
and ’32 he wanted 5 per cent, and he submitted a 
proposal that would have increased the cost of canal 
tolls on private ships last year by more than a million 
dollars. 


Did any of you shipowners anticipate, when the 
canal was nished, that your money was to be used 
for the payment of matters of national defense, the 
transits of ships of war, the transit of Panama Rail- 
road Steamship Company vessels, and the repair, 
dockage, and maintenance of these vessels that have 
reduced commercial traffic rates and are in unfair 
competition with private vessels? Did you ever dream 
that your money would be used to maintain a civil 
government of 30,000 persons in a total of over 550 
square miles, and that you would be required to pay 
interest on an increasing capitalization? And when 
we complain about these excessive costs and request a 
reduction in Panama Canal tolls, we are charged with 
an attempt to pay subsidies to foreign-flag vessels and 
refused a consideration of a more adequate system of 
Panama Canal measurements. I wonder how many 
millions of dollars have been paid to our Government 
since 1914 to maintain the canal that have had noth- 
ing whatever to do with commercial transit oper- 
ations? I believe more money has been paid for pur- 
poses other than commercial than has been required 
to maimtain the entire construction program and 
mail pay aids provided for by the Jones-White Act. 
And why, in the name of common sense, should pri- 
vate operators be required to pay 3 per cent interest 
on a growing capitalization when the Government 
Pays no interest on large sums that have been taken 
out of Panama Canal revenue for construction, oper- 
ating, and maintenance expenses? 

For years our Government has endeavored to secure 
an international agreement for the safety of life and 
property at sea, and under the direction of the United 
States Shipping Board and the able supervision of 
Admiral Tawresey, such an agreement has been per- 
fected. For three years a treaty has been before the 
United States Senate for ratification. At the hearings 
on this treaty outstanding steamship operators, build- 
ers, and technical experts have appeared with a 
unanimous endorsement of the provisions of this 
treaty, yet it appears at the present writing that there 
is no great probabiliy of a treaty of this kind receiving 
a favorable report of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, showing the difficulty of securing that class of 
legislation that to the shipping world appears to be a 
necessity, by reason of the opposition of those who 
neither own, operate, or have any financial interest in 
our Amegican Merchant Marine. 


Variation in Statutes 


Another letter of interest to us is the difference 
between-enacted statutes of the several departments 
of -government with which we do business, concern- 
ing marine personnel. The cost of steamship oper- 
ation is heavily increased because steamship operators 
are required to pay hospitalization and repatriation 
charges for seamen whose own vicious conduct has 
caused them to become diseased or stranded in for- 
eign ports, and because of the differences in our 
marine laws, we find ourselves locked in the horns 
of a dilemma that is caused by the State Department, 
the Bureau of Navigation, the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion, and the Comptroller General failing to agree 
in their interpretations of existing marine statutes; 
and when these high-titled authorities fail to agree, 
how can the ship owner instruct his confused master 
in foreign ports who is required to act under a cer- 
tain set of statutes and, in so doirlg, violates others; 
and this is particularly vicious because the ship owner 
or operator is neither morally nor legally obliged to 
provide hospitalization or repatriation in many of 
these cases and has no disciplinary control over the 
seamen «who disregard them; but must pay ‘because 
of the conflicting intefpretations of certain bureaus 
and officials. , 

On November 7 last the Supreme Court of the 
United States reversed established precedents that 
we have considered to be law for many years past, 
when they rendered a decision in the case of the 
United States versus Stapf versus Corsi. 

Previous to this decision ship owners thought that 
a foreign seaman on an American ship had the pro- 
tection of the flag and that the ship owner had a 
right to sign an alien in an American port for a for- 
eign voyage by sea Yor a number of trips or for a 
stated period, and that the same rule applied in a 
foreign port for a voyage from a foreign port to a 
United, States port, under our existing statutes. Ship 
owners have thought that existing law provided that 
if an alien seaman served on an American ship for 
a period of three years and had secured his first 
papers, he was eligible for citizenship in the United 
States without being required to come into the United 
States for permanent residence under quota provi- 
sions of the Immigration Act of 1924. However, ac- 


cording to this’ decision, an alien seaman signed on an, 


American vessel in an American port for. a foreign 
voyage by sea loses his continuity of service if the 
vessel touches a foreign port because on arrival at 
his home port his arrival becomes a new entry for 
immigration purposes. By this dicision seamen’s 
protection certicates issued by’the Treasury Depart- 
ment are of no value. By this decision the provision 
of the Seamen’s Act that gives to a seaman the right 
to his discharge in.an American port is destroyed, 
because an official of the Immigration Bureau can by 
the use of Section 20 orders under the Immigration 


Act of 1924 prevent the discharge of such Seaman in 
This decision overturns, we be-- 


an American port. 
lieve, the opinjon of the Attorney General in relation 
to protection tertificates and, perhaps, might jeop- 
ardize vessels having mail contracts operating under 
the Jones-White Act that are now permitted to em- 
ploy 33 1-3 per cent alieas.aen..mail-contract. ships. . 

Alien seamen in the United States who become 
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familiar with this decision will not jeopadize_their 
standing by shipping on American ships to a foreign 

t when all the protection that has accrued to them 
under existing statutes is destroyed by this reentry 
provision; and if the Immigration Bureau under- 
takes to deport these seamen who are in the United 
States over a period of sixty days—and as a matter 
of fact there are thousands of them in the United 
States today who have been unable to ship out of the 
United States for a period of a year or more—it will 
cost the Government of the United States millions 
of dollars for such deportation. 


National Maritime Policy 
Now there would be little use in calling attention 
to these difficulties unless some remedy was sug- 
gested to improve existing conditions, 
The United States needs a national marine policy 
for the government of merchant vessels, and we have 
no such policy. It has been considered that the Mer- 


chant Marine Act of 1920 provided for a national 
policy when it declared that the United States “shall 
have a merchant marine of the best equipped and 
most suitable types of vessels sufficient to carry the 
greater portion of its commerce and serve as a naval 
or military auxiliary in time of war or national emer- 
gency.”,) However high sounding this pronounce- 
ment may be, without a national policy to continue 
the force of the Act itself it is of little value, and we 
have had to withstand pressure from those who would 
abolish the provisions of the Jones-White Act,— 
without which no effective vessels could be provided 
by private owners in the United States. 


In relation to personnel, some have considered that 
the Seamen’s Act provided a national policy in re- 
lation to them, but we find that nearly all the promises 
made to the effect that the Seamen’s Act would equal- 
ize salaries, would secure competent seamen, and aid 
discipline on shipboard are practically of no avail, 
after 7 years’ experience with the Seamen’s Act. 
Therefore, it appears to us that the United States 
needs a national policy to provide for construction, 
operation, and care of personnel, in order for it to 
be successfully maintained. At the present time an 
American ship is under the supervision, to greater or 
less extent, of every major department of the United 
States Government, and these major departments oft- 
times enact statutes in opposition to one another in 
relation to our American Merchant Marine. There 
may be some differences of opinion concerning the 
plan of the President of the United States to provide 
centralized authority for the operation of our Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, but that there is an absolute 
necessity for such centralized authority no practical 
steamship operator will deny. It matters little whether 
or not this authority is placed in the hands of the 
United States Shipping Board, the Department of 
Commerce, or a Secretary for Merchant Marine, so 
long as some recognized authority may be secured and 
continued in power regardless of change in political 
administration. And that is the only way that we can 
effect any legislation to our~benefit. Why, we need, 
as much as the Department of the Interior needs, or 
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the Department of War needs, or the Department of 
Labor needs, a centralized authority where we can 
go and present our views and have our views backed 
by, say, a Secretary of Merchant Marine, and have one 
centralized power to carry out an American Merchant 
Marine policy in order for us to acquire what we need 
in this merchant marine business today. And we 
haven’t got it, and unless we build on that founda- 
tion, gentlemen, unless we have. a centralized power, 
a centralized authority who will act for us as one of 
the most important industries ijn the United States, 
as the Army and the Navy and the Shipping Board, 
what other organization has the power to go before 
the Congress and back up its demands by logic and 
reason and common sense? Unless we have that cen- 
tralized authority, gentlemen, we are never going to 
get anywhere with an American Merchant. Marine. 


On March 4 a new administration comes into power, 
with a majority of both houses of Congress in poiitical 
accord with the President of the United States. Our 
flag is not political; our ships are not political; and we 
hold our patriotism above our partisanship; and we 
believe that our steamship organizationg should in 
every way possible endeavor to support the new ad- 
ministration in securing such effective laws as would 
harmonize the chaos that exists in the United States 
today concerning the operations of our American 
Merchant Marine. We have been twid that once the 
Democratic party came into power we would experi- 
ence how well that party would conduct the affairs of 
our American Merchant Marine. The time has arrived 
for such an experience, and with a united administra- 
tion we hope that some constructive effort will be put 
forth to centralize the national administration of our 
American Merchant Marine that will enable the 
American ship owner and operator to present his 
problems and complaints and assure success in this 
important commercial and national industry. (Ap- 
plause.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Thank you, Captain 
Petersen. The next speaker on the program, Mr. F. 
B. Bomberger, will represent Hon. James C. Stone, 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Board. Mr.-Bom- 
berger. (Applause). 


Address of Mr. Stone 


Delivered by Mr. Bomberger 


Farmers and the Merchant Marine 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: As the sub- 
stitute for the Chairman of the Federal Farm Board, 
I feel that first of all I should explain that it is owing 
solely to the fact that Mr. Stonevis just recovering 
from a long and severe illness following a serious 
operation that he is prevented from being here in 
person. I feel that his message as I shall read it will 
indicate to you his interest in the subject that is of 
general interest to all those who are here this morning. 


Twelve years ago Congress declared it to be the 
policy of this country to support <nd maintain an 
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American Merchant Marine. That declaration of 
policy still stands, and after 12 years of continuous 
experience through the Shipping Board and other 
agencies, there is no considérable dissent from the» 
wisdom of this declared policy. Therefore, there would 
be no point in discussing the pros afid cons of it, and 
so, for the purposes of this brief statement, I shall. 
proceed upon the assumption that the people of the 
country generally are converted %o this policy. Not 
only that, but they seem to have been reconciled in a 
large measure to the expenditures which have -been 
found necessary to establish and maintain this system. 

The motives which prompted the establishment of 
this policy may be simply stated. Reference has only 
to be made to the situation in which this country 
found itself at the beginning of the World War when 
the nations originally involved began to withdraw their 
vessels from the service of the American shippers in 
response to the urgent and pressing demands of their 
own people. The immediate result of this condition 
was that millions of tons of foreign-bound freight 
from our interior were found at the shipping docks 
with no adequate ocean transportation service avail- 
able, with the consequence that vast quantities of 
perishable products were left to decay. The country 
came to realize that it had available under its own 
control but 17 vessels operating in the overseas foreign 
trade, capable of carrying less than 8 per cent of the 
country’s foreign commerce. 


American Lines Established 
You are all familiar with the course of events be- 
tween 1914 and 1920, at which latter date the Merchant 
Marine Act was passed. The agency set up by Con- 
gress to carry out this policy has had no easy task 
and like all such undertakings there are no doubt 


certain phases of the work of the Shipping Board 
about which there would be sharp differences of 
opinion, but the objective of the original legislation 
supplemented by the law of 1928 has been realized to 
the extent that we now have 70 established American 
lines through which 600 modern American vessels ply 
to all principal ports of the world. 

It appears that in the matters of safety, and regu- 
larity, the service has kept pace with modern progress 
in other lines of endeavor. It may be recalled that 
in 1920 a large percentage of the American owned 
ships were of a capacity from five to ten thousand 
tons with a speed of from eight to ten knots, while 
today there are many vessels in this service of a carry- 
ing capacity of from ten to thirty thousand tons with 
speeds up to 22 knois. 

The present program of the American Merchant 
Marine is of direct interest to the farmers of the coun- 
try. The objective around which this program has 
been built will become more apparent to the farmers 
as time goes on, and as this goal becomes better un- 
derstood the agricultural interests will increase their 
active support in behalf of this program. 

The gigantic undertaking of the Shipping Board, 
in its effort to improve our transportation service to 
foreign countries may have been costly, but it blazed 
the trail into a region which was practically unde- 
veloped theretofore. The country has become con- 


THIS FLEET PROVIDES 


More Than Transportation 


PEEDY, economical delivery of your merchan- 
dise to foreign ports, is only one job the new 
American Merchant Marine does for you. 


*AMERICA FRANCE LINE 
* 
AMERICAN HAMPTON ROADS LINE 
* 
DIXIE UK LINE 
* 
*AMERICAN PIONEER LINE 
* 
DIXIE MEDITERRANEAN LINE 
: 7 
YANKEE LINE 
* 
AMERICAN GULF ORIENT LINE 
* 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS LINE 
* 
ORIOLE LINES 
* 
SOUTHERN STATES LINE 
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*Accommodations available for a limited 
number of passéngers on these lines 


It is a prime force in the discovery and develop- 
ment of new markets. Picking up the overflow of 
production, it helps keep the wheels of industry turn- 
ing; provides for steady employment. When you use 
it, you contribute to a national prosperity that bene- 


fits you. 


With the hundreds of modern ships in the lines 
belonging to the United States Shipping Board, and 
those in the lines developed by it but now privately 
owned, the American Merchant Marine offers you 


world-wide service. 


Available, too, is authoritative information on all 
problems pertinent to foreign trade expansion. Write 


for details. 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD MERCHANT FLEET CORPORATION 
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vinced through previous exploration that, in the in- 
terest of national safety both from a commercial and 
military standpoint, it was imperative that this area 
be developed and occupied by American interests. _ 

The agricultural interests of the country generally 
have a fair knowledge and appreciation of the history 
of this development. Since our beginning as a nation, 
the producer of farm products has necessarily given 
more or less thought and attention to the subject of 
transportation. It was mere “ABC” to him to recog- 
nize that to produce kis product was only the first 
step in a successful program of practical agriculture. 
He knew without being told that the next step was to 
get his product to the place where it was needed. He 
realized that this particular service should be quickly 
and safely performed, and, therefore, second only to 
the work of production, was the subject of transpor- 
tation in his mind. He has had no direct contact 
with ocean shipping such as he has had with rail 
transportation, but the same principles apply to the 
one as to the other and he has exactly the same 
interest in the one as in the other; the only difference 
being that in point of jistance the ocean shipping 
service is remote. Ships and oceans and foreign mar- 
kets are many steps removed from him. He does not 
often directly pay freight bills to an operator of ships 
that carry his products abroad. Therefore, he is not 
as familiar with ocean-zoing ships as he is with trains 
and trucks that roll by his farm, yet he is directly 
concerned with the benefits coming from improve- 
ments in ocean transportation that should put more 
money into his pockets. 

The American farmer knows what it means to suf- 
fer the loss of foreign customers. He-has always 
shipped abroad on a vast scale and whenever foreign 
outlets are interfered with or dammed up, he has 
his surpluses thrown back upon his hands to embar- 
rass him, both from the failure of markets and from 
the depressed effects of surplus supplies upon his 
domestic market. 


Farmers Aid Development 

The American farmer, along with other taxpayers, 
has submitted to taxation to meet the cost of the de- 
velopment of our Merchant Marine program and so 
long as he can be convinced that the expenditures are 
somewhere within bounds-of reason and that he is 
assured of a continued and reliable service, he prob- 
ably will not complain. The farmer is not a com- 
plainer, but he is an individual who demands results. 


Waiving any discussion of the merits of the manner 
in which the program has been carried out, the mere 
statement of the fact that a reasonably adequate 
system is in course of development and is now in op- 
eration, and that this has been accomplished in the 
short space of twelve vears, is rather reassuring to 
the “hard-headed” agriculturalist of this country. 

In the future, farmers, through their organizations, 
are going to exert a more active influence on ocean 
transportation. The 2gricultural elements of the 
United States have a definite interest in the commend- 
able work already done in improving the shipping 
service between this country and foreign countries. 
The establishment of numerous lines, with ships that 
carry agricultural products from this country to all 
principal ports of the world giving greater or less con- 
trol over océan freight rates, should mean something 
to the farmers in actual dollars and cents. That the 
vessels flying the American flag now carry forty per 
cent of our total exports and imports, and that this 
point has been reached in twelve years is a strong 
indication in itself that the quality of the service and 
the comparative rates to shippers are reasonably 
satisfactory. 

We have a concrete example to justify this assump- 
tion. Immediately after the war, freight rates on for- 
eign lines soared to unprecedented heights. The United 
States Shipping Board, however, established lines and 
put Government ships into operation upon them in 
competition with foreign ships. The records show that 
almost its first uct was to make an appreciable slash 
in freight rates. This cut was immediately followed 
by the foreign lines «nd vast Sums were thereby saved 
to American agriculture and industry. 


Financial Advantages 

I am not certain that the individual farmers of this 
country are aware of the financial advantages that 
have come from improved service and rates. These 
advantages should be translated into terms of actual 
benefit to the producer and he should be made aware 
of the fact. I have used the singular pronoun in re- 
ferring to the American farmer, but fortunately we 
are no longer compelled to deal with our agricultural 
producers wholly as individuals!’ For many years 
past, farmers have been gradually finding a common 
ground upon which they could organize for economic, 
commercial and even social purposes, and under the 
stimulus of the Agricultural Marketing Act, adopted 
three and a half years ¢go, a vast organization move- 
ment has brought a very large percentage of agricul- 
tural producers into well organized associations. It 
is through these associations that the farmers may 
be most effectively reached, and I would urge the im- 


portance of the making of proper contacts with these- 


organizations by those who are responsible for the 
development of our American Merchant Marine. This 
organized force, when its influence has once been se- 
cured, will prove of vast benefit in developing a sound 
and effective program. (Appilause.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: We have just two short 
talks, then we will have the report of the Resolutions 
Committee. 

Mr. Kermit Roosevelt, who was scheduled to address 
us, is sick and cannot be here. 

Mr. Joseph P. Ryan, President of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, who was to address us, is 
also ill and cannot be present. I have just received a 
telegram from him which I will place in the record 
at this time: 

“1933 Jan 5 AM 10 53 
New York, N. Y. 
“Hon. T. V. O'Connor, Chairman, 
United States Shippiny Board, 


Assembly Hall, U.S. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Regret that condition of my throat has not’ im- * 


proved since seeing you Sunday. It is impossible 
therefore for me to attend the conference which I 
know will be both successful and of material benefit 
to the American Merchant Marine. .Am forwarding 
my prepared address for inclusion in the record. 
JOSEPH P. RYAN, 
President International Longshoremen’s Association.” 


(The address prepared by Mr. Ryan for delivery to 
the Conference is given below.) 


Address by Mr. Ryan 


Cooperation Between Employes and 
Employers 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I am very glad to 
have the opportunity to appear here this morning 
before this most important conference on the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine and say a few brief words on 


the value of cooperation between employees and em- 
ployers in the marine labor field. 


Cooperation between all employees and employers 
is essential to the success of industry as a whole, or 
any particular industry. I believe the policies fol- 
lowed by the American labor movement during the 
past 40 years have gradually brought to all employers 
a relization of the fact that with both sides: displaying 
a mutual interest, each recognizing the rights of the 
other and treating each other’s probleins with con- 
sideration and fairness, has redounded to the best 
interests of industry as a whole. Consequently, the 
time formerly spent by the employers in combatting 
labor’s ambitions and accomplishments is now being 
better utilized in. concentrating upon the upbuilding 
of the industry, increasing the volume of trade, ete. 

With regard to our marine employers—I am sure 
that the International Seamen’s Union and the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s association have notice- 
ably demonstrated they are alive to the serious prob- 
lems. of the employers in the building up of our 


American Merchant Marine, and by strict application” 


of our side to the job ‘ve have kept our employers 


free from worry regarding our conduct, thus giving: 


them every opportunity to give their undivided atten- 
tion to the problems confronting them. 


Briefly reviewing the history of the organization I 
have the honor to represent—the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association—it was founded 40 years ago 
upon the Great Lakes, starting with several groups of 
lumber handlers as 4 nucleus, gradually adding to 
their numbers with freight, ore and grain handlers, 
and then finally completing the organization there 
with the five marine branches known as the Licensed 
Tugmen’s Protective Association, the Tug Firemen and 
Linemen’s Protective Association, the International 
Bredgeworkers’ Protective Association, International 


Brotherhood of Dredge Engineers and Cranemen and 


the International Surface Rock and Drillboat Work- 
ers’ Association. The spirit of organization gradually 
spread to the Pacific Coast down through the Gulf 
and up the Atlantic into the Canadian ports of Hali- 
fax and St. John on the East Coast and-Prince Rupert 
and Vancouver on the West Coast, so that after 40 
years of organizing work we now have a complete 


* chain of local unions around our three coasts and 
into the Great Lakes ports, both on the United States. 


and Canadian sides. 


We have signed agreements with our marine em- 
ployers in all ports on the: Great Lakes, some agree- 
ments on the Pacific Coast and in the South and in 
every port on the North Atlantic, including Halifax 
and St. John. I honestly believe our employers ieel 
these agreements to be as valuable to them as they 
are to our membership, there having been no serious 
violations by either side. Surely it must be a source 
of comfort to our employers to know that once an 
agreement is consummated they have no need to 
worry about any stoppage of work or any other dis- 
turbances which might tend to throw a ship off sched- 
ule. We on our part feel deeply obligated to our em- 
ployers for continuing these agreements in times when, 
due to lack of cargoes and a general depression in 
the steamship industry, they might have been able to 


drive harder bargains with the men if not bound by~™ 


an agreement, and I believe it is in tribute to the man- 
ner in which we have carried out those agreements in 
the past that the employers continue to negotiate with 
us in times such as these. 

Aside from the working agreements, we are mutually 
interested in the other problems facing our employers, 
and when legislation is being sought, either in Wash- 
ington or in any of the seaport states, you will find 


the representatives of our organization meeting side _ 


by side with the representatives of the employers. AS 
an evidence of this fact, I would recall the placing of 
the “Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensa- 
tion Act” upon the statute books, and the fact that 
there was no serious disagreement between us regard- 
ing the need of this legislation, merely the question 
of the wording and intent of the different clauses. 

And -so I \feel- that I can very truthfully say this 
morning that there is absolute cooperation between 
the membership of our International Association and 
our employers. ¢ 

In concluding these few words I pledge to you, Mr. 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board, and 
to our marine employers, the full cooperation of our 
organization in any measures, whether legislative or 
otherwise, that will serve in placing the American 
Merchant Marine in the high position where it be- 
longs, as we realize the future of owg country is to 
a great extent dependent upon a strong, functioning 
American Merchant Marine. I thank you. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The next speaker on the 
program is Hon. Cleveland A. Newton, General Counsel 
of the Mississippi Valley Association. Mr. Newton. 
(Applause.) 


Address by Mr. Newton 


Value of the Merchant Marine to the 
Interior 


«Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I come from 
the midwestern country, where I think most of the 
members of this association are concerned about sup- 
port. I have listened here during the past two days 
t6 these marvelous speeches. I think I have never 
heard in my life more unanswerable arguments in 
favor of any governmental activity than have been 
presented here in fdvor of a merchant marine. I 
think we a!l récognize ‘hat if we are to build our for- 
eign commerce we must have American bottoms under 
the American flag to push that commerce into the 
foreign ports, 

I think we all recognize that if we are to have an 
effective Navy, we must have merchant ships as auxil- 
iaries to that Navy. You can’t make a Navy out of 


battleships and you can’t make a successful fighting 
Navy out of submarines, but those-two must be sup- 
ported by the merchant auxiliary for transport and 
supplies of the sinews of war. 


I think we all recognize that after a hundred years 
of experience we can’t build a merchant marine in this 
country without goverumental aid. We have seen 
that merchant marine at a time when it carried prac- 
tically 90 per cent of our commerce. We have seen 
that experiment go on as a private industry without 
assistance until we carried less than 10 per cent of 
our foreign commerce. 


We all recognize that it costs more to build Ameri- 
can ships in American yards than it does in foreign 
yards. We all recognize that, according to the Ameri- 
can standards of living on the American flag ships 
and the wages paid, it costs more to operate those 
ships under the American flag; and if we are to meet 
on the high seas the competition of Belgium and Eng- 
land and Germany and Italy and Norway and Sweden; 
if a merchant marine is important to these United 
States of America, then we must give it governmental 
aid. 

I think we all conclude that the present system 
of subsidies, with the other aid that we are giving, is 
the cheapest way that we can get a merchant marine. 
We recognize its indispensability and yet at this good 
hour we recognize that over on Capitol Hill there is a 
serious threat of abandonment of our policy with re- 
spect to this activity of the Government. I have been 
appalled in associating with members to find how 
much sentiment there is in favor of stopping the mail 
pay appropriation in the pretended interest of econ- 
omy. As a member of Congress for a good many years, 
I learned that the way to win fights is to have votes. 
It takes votes from members of Congress to pass ap- 
propriations, and this organization and the people 
who back it must recognize that we cannot go on with 
this policy unless Congress supplies the needs. These 
have been wonderful speeches, but I fear that they 
have not reached that great part of the American 
people that make up public sentiment which controls 
Congress. The member of Congress from Kansas or 
Nebraska, the member from Iowa or from Colorado, is 
not so much concerned about the views of this organi- 
zation; he is not concerned about what the United 
States Chamber of Commerce thinks; what he wants 
to know is the sentiment of his district back home. 


Support From Mid-west 
The Mississippi Valley Association, with its delegates 
from some States of the valley, has been trying to sup- 
port a merchant marine. Less than six weeks ago we 
had a convention in St. Louis in which we unani- 
mously endorsed the mail pay, and we have unani- 
mously endorsed this policy of building a merchant 
marine as essential to the welfare of the country, and 
yet we have men coming from that section to Con- 

gress who are antagonistic to the program. 


We are face to face with a critical situation. What 
are we going to do about it? You can’t run your 
merchant marine without Government aid in this 
critical time, and you can’t have Government aid un- 
less you get a controlling number of votes in Congress, 
and while these.speeches have been wonderful, the 
program is to get those arguments across to all the 
people in the interior of this country, which up to this 
good hour, has not been and is not, marine-minded. 

We have got to make the people of the interior of 
this country—and you people around the seaboard 
have got to help our organizations of business men in 
the Middle West—carry home to the man in the rural 
districts the importance of a merchant marine, not 
only to develop our foreign commerce but the abso- 
lute necessity of the merchant marine in order to 
sustain our national defense upon the seas. 

I was interested yesterday when, I think it was Mr. 
Gardner, said that 90 per cent of our merchant marine 
is obsolete. You remember when the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War came we didn’t have enough merchant ships 
to get our soldiers across the channel to Cuba. We 
had to pay exorbitant prices to hire foreign flag ships 
for that work, and yet that seems to have made no 
impression upon this country. 


* World Tour of Fleet 


I shall never forget, as a young fellow in the Middle 
West, when Theodore Roosevelt sent the fleet around 
the world. We out in that section of the country 
marveled at that wonderful demonstration that we 
were making to the rest of the world of our strength 
on the seas. We watched with pride the reports of 
that fleet in its trip around the world. I never knew 
for 25 years, until I was a member of Congress, when 
one of the old leaders of that House described to me 
the incident of\the return of that fleet home—I never 
knew until then that instead of demonstrating our 
strength to the rest of the world we only demonstrated 
our weakness. A member of the House who went with 
the committee from Congress down to Old, Point 
Comfort to watch that fleet come home described the 
thrilling picture. He saw those great war dogs coming 
in, plowing up the ocean and churning it into foam, 
and he said: “I marveled at the might of our national 
defense Oh the sea. I was thrilled by it, but when the 
battlefleet had passed my heart sank, because when 
the transports and the supply ships, with the fuel 
and other supplies came bringing up the rear, every 
one of them, practically, had a foreign flag, and if war 
had broken out when our naval fleet was in Asia, our 
battleships could not have gotten home, and we were 
demonstrating that to the rest of the world.” 


I say to you, my friends, in order to win this fight 
we must have votes. In order to get votes we have got 
to carry the need for a merchant marine into the in- 
terior of this country, not only as a matter of pushing 
our foreign commerce, but as a matter of national 
defense and support of our Navy. What we need in 
this country is a stabilized maritime policy. We went 
along for a century, and what did we do? Practically 
nothing. We have heard described here our condition 
in the World War. I have been wondering, in addition 
to the three and a half billion dollars which we hurled 
into that fleet, which in 15 years is obsolete—90 per 
cent—I have been wondering how much in addition 
this Government paid to foreign flag ships to carry 
our soldiers and supplies to Europe and back. And 
because we then recognized the emergency we poured 
in three and a half billion dollars, and if that policy 
had been carried on in supporting our merchant ma- 
rine with mail pay, as we are doing now, we could 
have had # merchant marine that would have made 
our Navy effective. We would have gotten into the 
foreign port. 

One of the things that the friends of the merchant 
marine must do is to modernize the ships. And re- 
member that it is not only commerce that we are try- 
ing to promote; we are trying to promote our national 
defense, and our ships should be of the best type, of 
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the swiftest type, with the greatest cruising radius, 
the greatest auxiliaries of the Navy, because that is 
one appeal that can go to every patriotic heart in 
the country, even though he may have a feeling that 
some selfish interest may be benefited. 

I- hope the members of this association will co- 
operate with us in the middle west who recognize the 
importance of this policy, organizations like the For- 
eign Trade Association of the Middle West, like the 
Mississippi Valley Association. One of our troubles 
is that the man who is the shipper, the man who is 
interested in merchant marine generally to get his 
goods into foreign markets has not come to recognize 
that the way to win fights in Congress is to get votes, 
and the way to get votes is to build sentiment in the 
home district of the man who stands up in Congress to 
cast that vote. We haven’t_reached the interior effec- 
tively yet. I hope we may do it more effectively in the 
future. I hope that as a result of the meeting of this 
organization here—and I repeat that I have never 
heard more effective arguments—I hope it can be dis- 
seminated. It doesn’t mean much to a great number 
of business men who have a purpose and an anxiety-to 
meet and make speeches and resolute. Everybody here 
is convinced. What we have got to do is to dissemi- 
nate that knowledge, that information. We have got 
to carry it into the interior. It is easy enough for 
the man who is in industry on the seashore and who 
sees the merchants ship come and go between this 
country and foreign ports, to be interested in the mer- 
chant marine, but how many people in the middle 
west are there that understand—in the interior of this 
country—who_ understand the unanswerable argu- 
ments which have been presented before this conven- 
tion? That is our problem. The way to win fights is 
to get votes. We can’t build a merchant marine with- 
out Government aid. 

I think one of our mistakes was in camouflaging 
mail pay. Why don’t we call it by its right name and 
educate the country up to it, and have a stabilized 
policy, not a policy that runs for a hundred years 
without building a merchant marine, then whirls 
around and spends three billion five hundred million 
dollars in the building of ships in such a rush that 
they are obsolete in 15 years, and then turns around 
in a little while and reverses its policy. 


Mail pay? It may be true that some of these 
ships are not carrying enough mail to justify the pay. 
Why can’t we convince the people of the interior and 
of this country that mail pay is s_the thing which 
secures the dependable ocean service from our ports 
to foreign ports; that dependable ocean service de- 
velops commerce in foreign ports, and that mail fol- 
lows commerce, and while your mail pay may not be 
justified from an economic standpoint, purely from 
carrying the mails today, you will carry on that de- 
pendable service and improve your class of service, 
make your ships more speedy and more dependable 
and push that commerce under the American flag, 
and the time may well come when this expenditure of 
the Government will be reduced, when our national 
defense will be made more secure, ahd when our com- 
merce with foreign countries will come into its own 
with the other maritime nations of the world. (Ap- 
plause). , 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Thank you, Mr. Newton. 
The last speaker on our program is Mr. R. R. Massey, 
of the American Merchant Marine Library Association. 
Upon the conclusion’ of his address, we will have the 


report of’ the Resolutions Committee. Mr. Massey. 
(Applause). 


Address by Mr. Massey 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Conference: 
The American Merchant Marine Library Association 
is glad of the opportunity to again present a brief 
resume of its work to the National Conference on the 
Merchant Marine. 


The Association has been in operation for a period 
of eleven years, during which time it has experienced 
a healthy and substantial growth. This growth has 
in no small measure been due to the extraordinary 
support which it has had from those in shipping 
circles. 

Most of you are familiar with its activities and for 
this reason it hardly seems necessary, at a time such 
as this, to give more than a brief statement of its 
purpose, for the benefit of any who may not be familiar 
with the work. 

The Association provides a free circulating library 
service for seamen sailing under the American flag 
and for men serving in isolated Coast Guard stations, 
lighthouses and lightships. 

The reason for its existence is obvious. These 
men by the very nature of their work are deprived 
of many of the educational and recreational advan- 
tages available on every hand to those ashore. In as 
great measure as its resources will allow the Associa- 
tion attempts to provide some of thesé through the 
supplying of good literature. 

Since the inception of the work there have been 
two factors constantly contributing to its growth and 
effectiveness. On the one hand, a steadily developing 
desire and’ demand from the seamen themselves for 
even more books than can be supplied to them; on 
the other, the whole-hearted and generous support of 
an ever-increasing number of friends whose contri- 
butions of books and funds make the work possible. 

It is necessary to remember that the Association is 
dependent almost entirely upon current contributions 
having very little in the way of an endowment, and 
no call whatsoever upon any public revenues result- 
ing from: taxation, such as are available for ordinary 
public library work. In the light of this fact its out- 
standing accomplishments are a tribute to the public 


- Spirit of everyone who has in any way contributec 


to its upbuiltling and maintenance. 

It is not possible at this time to present ‘complete 
and accurate figures as to service rendered during the 
year: 1932. Approximate figures, however, are avail- 
able and are sufficiently accurate to make their pre- 
sentation at this meeting worth while. As you con- 
sider these figures please bear in mind that conditions 
existing in the general business world were fully re- 
flected in the income available to the Association. This 
figure was reduced by approximately 40 per cent over 
the year previous. 

The record of service rendered by all Dispatch Offi- 
ces from January list to December 31, 1932. 

* Individual ships served, 1,100; number of libraries 
placed. on ships, 3,375. 


Individual Coast Guard Stations served, 46; number 
of libraries placed in Coast Guard stations,. 49. 

Individual Coast Guard Vessels served, 22; number 
of libraries placed on Coast Guard vessels, 42. 

Individual Lighthouses receiving libraries, 55; num- 
ber of libraries placed in lighthouses, 56. 

Individual Lightships receiving libraries; 24; num- 
ber of libraries placed on lightships, 26. 

Individual Miscellaneous Service, 30; number of 
libraries placed in miscellaneous service, 30. 

Total number of libraries lent, 3,578. 


Total number of boks placed in circulation, 247,000. 

These bare facts give, in no way, an adequate pic- 
ture, either of the effort involved-in the. work or of 
those greater intangible results accruing through the 
benefits derived from the service by individual] readers. 

In principal cities throughout the country, out- 
standing citizens, numbering approximately 400, were 
organized into voluntary committees, giving freely of 
their time, energy and advice in the raising ef money 
and collection of books for the Association. . These 
leaders constituted the nucleus for, and directed the 
efforts of, an even greater number .whose aid was 
enlisted. 

Unfortunately the Association has no means of 
compiling a complete list of individual book givers. 
We do know, however, that they came from every part 
of the country and from all clases of people. 


1,111 individuals and 25 corporations contributed 
funds in amounts ranging from one to five thousand 
dollars, during the year. Geographically speaking, 38 
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states, the District of Columbia and the Canal Zone 
are represented in this list. 

The general affairs of the Association are governed 
by a Board of Trustees consisting at present of twen- 


ty-three members and a National Advisory Board of 
eight members. It is impossible to measure the value 
of the time and efforts which this group of men and 
women give the work, without remuneration, other 
than the knowledge of supporting a worth-while move- 
ment. 

Actual operations are carried out under the direc- 
tion of the President, Mrs. Henry Howard, with a staff 
of nineteen employees. With this remarkably small 
group is maintained a headquarters office in New 
York City and dispatch offices in eight of the prin- 
cipal ports of the country. 


Obviously only the utmost in coperation and effort 
among the foregoing groups has made it possible for 
the Association to render such widespread service on 
the meager operating income of approximately $33,- 
000 available during the past year. 

In addition tothe regular day-to-day operations of 
the Asociation, one or two special features of the 
service are particularly worthy of comment. 

During the past year through a small grant of 
funds from the Carnegie Corporation it has been pos- 
sible for the Association to have the services of a 
trained librarian. So far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, this is the first time that such service has 
been made available strictly for seamen, anywhere. 
The field of the librarian’s work is large and only the 
merest foundations have been laid. Particular atten- 
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tion has already been given to a general survey of 
our book supply and its most effective use. 


In this connection it should be noted that the Asso- 
ciation has available a very small supply of standard 
technical books on marine subjects. These are pur- 
chased with certain funds given specifically for this 
purpose. The demand for such books far exceeds the 
supply and their use must be carefully supervised to 
be most effective. To many seamen they present the 
only available avenue for gaining the knowledge neces- 
sary for advancement in rating. 


The kind of books which these men like to read is 
an interesting study in itself. In so far as possible all 
special requests for books are filled though a great 
deal of care is exercised in the selection of material 
for the cases. Then too, there is a definite limit to 
the supply available. A large part of the. librarian’s 
time is spent aboard ships in port in contact with 
individual members of the crews. In this manner he 
is able to give direct and valuable assistanceein the 
selection of reading material. That the men find this 
helpful and stimulating is evidenced by the increasing 
numbers who find their way to our dispatch offices to 
select particular material. 

The fourth edition of the Seamen’s Handbook for 
Shore Leave has been greeted with even greater en- 
thusiasm than previous editions. The publication of 
this unique guide book of the ports of the world, com- 
piled under the direction of Mrs. Howard, forms one 
of the special features of the Association’s work. The 
present edition has received widespread and favorable 
comment from all quarters. Intended primarily to 
provide adequate and authoritative information for 
seamen, it proves of great interest to all who read it, 
regardless of occupation. It is sold at cost and its 
price is sufficiently low to bring it within reach of 
every man who sails aboard ship. Many of those who 
own a copy consider it among their most helpful and 
valued possessions. 


Health Literature 


In cooperation with the United States Public Health 
Service, the distribution of authoritative health litera- 
ture, of particular value to seamen, has been con- 
tinued. The inside of the cover of the library cases as 
they are sent out serve as traveling bulletin boards 
for the posting of carefully selected information, all 
of which has proven most helpful. 

Through its efforts, not only to provide some en- 
joyment for the leisure hours of seamen, but also to 
provide a service with educational value, the activities 
of the Association have played a definite part in the 
advancement of the Merchant Marine. I need hardly 
call to your attention the obvious and far-reaching 
effects of the growing interest created through the 
large numbers whose efforts have been won to the 
work; nor to the beneficial effects in improvement of 
personnel. Intelligent, contented, and therefore effi- 
cient crews is an objective which has been constantly 
before you both collectively and indicidually. It is 
something toward which you have striven for years. 
The Association is qne of the means to this end, to 
which you have given your support. By all means at 
its command the Association pledges its continued ef- 
fort for the benefit of the American Merchant Marine. 

Though the many expressions of gratitude received 
from seafaring readers indicate a profound effect upon 
the lives of many of them, no specific measure of the 
service rendered is available. Perhaps this is best ex- 
pressed in the words of an eminent writer on marine 
subjects, which I now quote: 

“It is impossible to evaluate the work of “The Pub- 
lic Library of the High Seas,’ in terms of hundreds of 
thousands of books sent aboard ship, of thousands of 
ships served, or of the untold hours of recreation, en- 
couragement and help attributed to these books. To 
my way of thinking, the best measure of its impor- 
tance is to imagine the discontinuance of the service 
or to think of the lost years when no such reading 
facilities were generally available on ship.” 

The problem of maintaining this service intact, in 
the face of a rapidly diminishing income, is truly as 
difficult as many of those with which you are faced, 
but with your support we can carry on. 

I wish to take this opportunity of expressing on be- 
half of the Board of Trustees, sincere thamks to Chair- 
man O'Connor for his service to the Association and 
to the Shipping Board and ship owners for their sup- 
port in the past. 

By all means at its command the Association pledges 
its continued efforts for the benefit of the American 
Merchant Marine. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Thank you, Mr. Massey. 
Is the Resolutions Committee ready to report? 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 
By Mr. H. G. Smith, Chairman 


We are ready, Mr. Chairman. I guess I can be heard 
from down here, but perhaps I had better step up in 
front of the microphone. 

We have six resolutions 


“Resolved, That this conference expresses its sorrow 
at the deaths during the past year of Senator Wesley 
L. Jones, Admiral William s. Benson, former Commis- 
sioner of the United States Shipping Board; Honorable 
Edward C. Plummer, Commissioner of the United 
States Shipping Board; Captain Robert Dollar, Wil- 


lam H. Todd, Herbert B. Walker, President of the 
American Steamship Owners Association; and Captain 
C. A, McAllister, President of the American Bureau of 
Shipping, and record its deep appreciation of the great 
services they have rendered to the upbuilding of the 
American Merchant Marine.” 


I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: All those in favor of the 
resolution will signify by saying aye; Contrary, no. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion is carried. 

MR. SMITH. (Reading): 

“Resolved, that we hold that the truth is: ” 

“Poreign trade is absolutely essential to the pros- 
perity of the United States, It provides for the dis- 
position of the surplus products of agriculture and 
industry, and constitutes an important source of 
employment for the American people. 


“No nation has ever developed its foreign trade 
except through its national shipping. American ships 
are therefore essential to the proper expansion and 
control of the country’s foreign commerce. They are 
equally essential as naval and military auxiliaries 
in a time of national emergency. 


“Because of the higher wages paid American labor, 
the costs of building ships in American shipyards and 
of operating them under the American flag are 
greater than those of foreign ships: In consequence, 
an American Merchant Marine can be had and oper- 
ated only by some form of government aid which 
shall equalize the differentials between American and 
foreign costs. 

“Congress has granted such aid through the con- 
struction loan and long-term mail contract provisions 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1928. That act declared 
a national shipping policy and recognized not only 
the need of aid but the definite and assured con- 
tinuance of that aid over a period of years. The 
loans are repayable with interest and, with the mail 
pay compensation, find ultimate disbursement to 
American labor in every state of the nation through 
the construction of new ships and the costs of their 
operation, thus helping to maintain the high stand- 
ards of American living. 


“Through the aids thus granted, new ships to the 
value of $175,000,000 have been built in American 
shipyards and have furnished employment. to 
thousands of workmen during a period of serious 
economic depression. 

“The essential trade services to foreign ports have 
been developed to a high degree of efficiency and 
have brought incalculable benefits to the American 
people through the promotion of foreign commerce. 


“The mail contract system has resulted in a large 
economy. The present annual expenditure, less than 
the cost of one first-class battleship, is for smaller than 
the losses formerly incurred in government owner- 
ship and operation. ’ 

“The permanent operation of American ships in 
foreign trade and the maintenance of our merchant 
marine to the high standard nécessary to meet for- 
eign competition is contingent upon a continuance 
of the aid granted by the act of 1928. 


“There is no alternative. A reduction in such aid 
will destroy the American Merchant Marine and re- 
sult in a loss of American commerce, to the detri- 
ment of the countfy’s welfare and prosperity. 

“These aids must be held and properly applied if 
America is to prosper.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was séconded.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the mo- 
tion. All in favor will signify by saying aye; con- 
trary, no. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The motion is carried. 


Safety Convention 


MR..SMITH. (Reading): “Whereas, eleven of the 
principal maritime nations are now enforcing the In- 
ternational Convention on Safety of Life at Sea; and 

“Whereas, failure by the United States to ratify 
the convention will subject American ships in for- 
eign trade to serious disadvantages, with delays and 
higher costs in foreign ports; and 

“Whereas, both the third and fifth National Mer- 
chant Marine Conferences recommended ratification 
of this convention; now therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Sixth National Conference on 
the Merchant Marine urges the prompt ratification 
of the convention by the United States, and that 
copies of this Resolution be sent to members of the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion has 
regularly moved and seconded 
this resolution. 

MR. ANDREW FURUSETH (International Sea- 
men’s Union): Mr, Chairman, such a resolution is 
astonishing ahd painful to me, as it will be to mil- 
lions of other Americans— 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR (interposing): I don’t be- 
lieve, Mr. Furuseth, that the delegates can hear you. 
You had better step up here to the microphone. 

MR. FURUSETH: To me, representing the person- 
nel of the Merchant Marine of the United States, and 
having worked some 40 years trying to assist in de- 
veloping the sea power of the United States, a reso- 


been 
for the adoption of 


lution such as this coming here is very painful and 
is very hard to understand. 

The ship owners of the United States complained 
for years and years bitterly and persistently at the 
discrimination, the differentials in the wage cost of 
operating ships under the American flag and under 
foreign flags. It was stated at some times, of course, 
that that differential was very much greater than 
in fact it was, but it was sufficient to cause American 
capital to invest under foreign flags, and a very large 
number of foreign shipping companies had Ameri- 
can capital sustaining them, and the vessels were 
not operated under the Ameriean flag.” 

The reasons for that, as they were given to me 
originally, were, first, the cost of building. That is 
a matter which is distinctly part of the political sys- 
tem of the United States. 

The second was that the American vessels paid 
higher wages, that they furnisned better food, that 
they furnished better forecastles and generally better 
protection for the men. 


Wages on American Ships 

Those statements were so consistently and per- 
sistently advocated by men interested, as they thought, 
in American shipping that they were, to a large ex- 
tent, believed, and they are believed even now to be 
true. When the question cathe before Congress as 
to. the truth of these things, the difference in wages 
of foreign seamen in foreign ships and of foreign 
seamen in American ships—because that is what you 
had—was found to be very small, comparatively, but 
in some very big, sufficiently big to have a tremendous 
influence upon the merchant marine and the develop- 
ment of the sea power of this country. 

After careful and close investigation running over 
years, it was proven beyond peradventure that the 
differential runs from 10 per cent on the wages of 
the men before the mast, to about 60 per cent, even 
75 per cent. So that there was enough there to dis- 
courage the building of an American Merchant Ma- 
rine. It was recognized by Congress that this was 
a serious handicap, and in 1886 the American ship 
owner was given the right to ship his men in any 
part of the world, bring them to the United States 
and back again to a foreign port, without reshipping 
them in an American harbor. The purpose of that 
was to equalize the wages of American and foreign 
ships by reducing it to the lowest possible standard. 
It was largely a failure, because when the men came 
to ports of the United States and found that there 
was in the coastwise trade some little difference—on 
the Pacific Coast a large difference, on the Atlantic 
Coast a small difference—when they found that was 
so, they deserted, and when they undertook to arrest 
those men and bring them back on board of the 
ships, in violation of the fundamental law of the 
land, the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, that was bought with the blood 
of millions of men and billions of money—when these 
cases came before the judges they insisted upon the 
absolute, clear, straight construction of the laws and 
regulations, and not in one case in ten was a man 
ordered back on board of the ship by the judge. 


Equalization of Wage Cost 

So there was a failure in:trying tu establish it in 
that way. Then came the proposition that we should 
establish, through making the seamen free so that 
they could naturally develop an equalization of wage 
cost, not at the lowest nor at the highest, but at the 
one that was ruling generally in the ports of the 
United States. When the law was passed, and while 
it was permitted to be in force, the equalization took 
place. The proof of that was conclusive, because 
when the peace treaty came and was sent to Washing- 
ton, and the President of the United States, President 
Wilson, went to Paris, he took with him a report 
gathered from New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, showing conclusively that the wages had 
been. equalized, and he took it with him because he 
thought that there was going to be a question raised 
as to the repeal of that law. It was not raised, at 
least officially, and I don’t know to what extent. The 
ship owners of Europe, having organized the Interna- 
tional Shipping Federation, Limited, their intended 
and clear purpose was to keep Uncle Sam off the 
water. I know those things because I was sent among 
them. In 1913 I took part in the conference on 
safety of life at sea. I studied it to the best of my 
ability, gathered information to the best of my ability, 
and I was given the information within two days after 


I- arrived there which showed me what the apparent 
purpose of the conference was, and I hadn’t been 


there five days before I was satisfied beyond any per- 
adventure that the conference on safety of life at sea 
that was then being organized, anc the treaty that 
was then being negotiated, was for the purpose of 
preventing us from ever obtaining ary opportunity to 
develop sea power. I resigned from the commission 
and sent my report to the President of the United 
States. ; 

When the question came up in the Senate for the 
ratification of this treaty I brought the confidential 
doeuments there; I gave the testimony such as I had, 
and the result was the failure of the treaty to pass. 

Now, they said in those days that we fed our men 
better. In the coastwise trade that was true; in the 
foreign trade it was not true. The only difference be- 
tween the British scale of provision and the American 
was that one provided lime juice and the other lemon 
juice. If you have any doubt about it, go to the 
establishment and ascertain it. Since that time Eng- 
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land has increased, improved her scale of provision. 
Before the 1928 act went into operation we had 37 
cases of scurvy in one year, ich was very bad con- 
sidering our percentage of the World’s commerce. Eng- 
land had 60 cases of scurvy in 674: per cent of all 
commerce. Germany had none. Scandinavia had 
none. Their scale of provisions was more sanitary and 
better, and the scale of provision provided by Con- 
gress in 1898 was prepared by the Public Health 
Service. So that the cost of food then and now has 
not been changed. 

As far as forecastles are concerned, our forecastles 
are not any better or any larger than the forecastles 
of other foreign nations. The wages as they stand at 
the present time are, in England, Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark and Holland, on an equality, and if there is 
a difference at all it is so small that desertions have 
practically ceased. 

The cost of operating Japanese vessels is about the 
same as our own, because they have three times in- 
creased their wages, under their Seamen’s Act, and 
they carry some 40, 45 or 50 per cent more men, and 
their cost under their laws is about the same as it was 
before the Seamen’s Act was passed. If the foreign 
nations wanted the seamen sent back on board the 
ships to fulfill his contract under the penalty of being 
sent to prison, they would have it done. A beautiful 
idea for you gentlemen, talking about developing a 
great industry, when you seriously consider restoring 
that condition which the League of Nations is now 
trying its best to abolish. Who would believe in your 
intelligence? Who is going to believe that you are 
patriotically interested, when you are going to bring 
about again the condition under which you couldn’t 
get a man to go to sea under any conditions? You 
know that there wasn’t over 10 per cent of native 
Americans in the Merchant Marine of the United States 
prior to the passage of the Seamen's Act, and yet you 
are going te pass a resolution here to restore the 
differential in wages, to get Americans away from the 
sea again. You are going to do that. You are talking 
ships and ships and ships, and you are forgetting that 
the fundamental of all sea power is men. Are you so 
apt to forget within a few years that you now will say 
to the people of the United States: “Please give me 
$30,000,000 a year to assist me in operating ships, and 
give us the loan of millions of dollars to assist in the 
building of ships,” and at the same time you say to 
the American people: “Give us back the right to send 
a@ man to jail for the violation of a contract to labor?” 
Who is going to believe you? Who is going among 
the Congressmen to sustain such a policy as that? 


American Manned Ships 


You seem to have the idea that we seamen are op- 
posed to the development of a merchant marine. You 
have never found in the whole 40 years—and you have 
had it looked up pretty carefully too—you have never 
found any instance in which we have been opposed 
to the manning of American vessels by American citi- 
zens. -We have always advocated it, and it is you 
gentlemen that have opposed it. We are advocating it 
now, and it is you gentlemen who are opposing tt. We 
are advocating now making a real merchant marine 
policy effective by the employment of Americans on 
the ships, yet in spite of all that we have done, a 
large number of the men are not Americans now, 
even.on the ships that cre receiving the subsidy or 
the mail pay. Instead of helping Congress and help- 
ing the people to establish a real merchant marine 
and sea power for the United States—and God knows 
it will need it by and by, if not soon—no one of us 
knows how soon—and yet you are willing to shackle 
yourselves, to shackle your government, to shackle your 
industry. What for? To please the International 
Shipping Federation back in London, 

Men, if you pass this treaty, what do you do? You 
surrender the right of the man in Congress to pass 
laws governing not only American ships but foreign 


ships coming within its jurisdiction. You exercise that ° 


power in every instance except with reference to the 
men, from the beginning of history. You would sur- 
render.that, surrender all the Nght to determine what 
kind of equipment, what kind of a crew, what kind of 
conditions there shall be on board of the vessels on 
which your women and children are to travel. My 
God, men, where is your humanitarian sentiment and 
your national sentiment carrying you? 


Treaties With Foreign Nations 


It was stated here yesterday that we should come to 
an agreement with foreign nations. How can we do 
that when they utterly disregard the treaties that 
they make, when they utterly disregard their signa- 
tures, when they are saying among themselves: “We 
have got to shackle that giant in the west?” And 
when they actually succeed‘in doing it through some 
men who do not understand sufficient of history and 
sufficient of actual conditions to have good judgment, 
they come to you ship owners and say: “In our interest 
and in the interest of the merchant marine of 
America, we must re-establish the differential in 
wages.” What for? Not to develop sea power. What 
will the average men on the street say you did it for? 
He will say you did it in order to bolster up your right 
to get government money to build a merchant marine. 

The thought is terrible. It is almost inconceivable 
that you should pass a resolution such as this. Laws 
that have been passed to increase the power of the 
United States, laws that have been pasged to wipe 
away treaties that were injurious to the United States, 
you throw into the discard. You give to them, to the 
foreign ship owner and the foreign government, the 


power by which you restrict yourselves and your own 
government. Can’t you trust yourselves to be decent? 
Can’t you trust yourselves to be cautious? Can’t you 
trust yourselves to be just? Can you trust the others 
any better than you can yourselves? 


In the case of the “Sophia,” 350 people died, why? 
Because everything that the Seamen’s Act provides 
for had been battered away or destroyed. The “Ves- 
tris’ was destroyed through absolute aeglect and be- 
cause of a gentlemen’s agreement. We had the right 
to stop the “Sophia.” We had the right to stop the 
“Vestris.” We didn’t do it because we wanted to be 
courteous to another nation. We wanted to be more 
cautious to other nations than we were willing to be 
just to ourselves and merciful to those who sailed. 


Criticism of Policy 


You are complaining now that Americans ship and 
sail on foreign vessels. Let me tell you that the God’s 
honest truth is that the policy that you carried on 
for years has so ruined the personnel of the American 
Merchant Marine that the statement is just. There 
are very few nations that so underman their ships, 
and there is no nation that has proven so utterly 
inadequate—I am not talking about some little repub- 
lic in South America, because I haven’t got room to 
taJk, but the American nation is in the rear instead of 
in the advance when it comes to developing sea power. 
And you are attending meeting after meeting and 
spending millions of dollars for the purpose of build- 
ing ‘up a merchant marine. What is it you want, 
gentlemen? Do you want a merchant marine? Do 
you want sea power or do you want money? If you 
want sea power and a merchant marine and will go 
after it honestly and truthfully and patriotically, you 
will get the money, too. If you go the other way, 
you will lose the money and all the rest. 

I am only a plug sailor. I have done whatever I 
could. “The men associated with me, the seamen of 
the United States, have been faithful io you, faithful 
to the national interest in every way that is possible. 
We have tried to transmit this idea of real safety at 
sea and freedom amongst men to all the maritime 
nations, and they are on the point of adopting it and 
you are on the point of deserting it. My God, men, 
think, think. All that you have done in this confer- 
ence you will destroy by passing this resolution. I 
hope to God that you won’t do it. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR; Admiral Iawresey is rec- 
ognized. 

REAR ADMIRAL JOHN G. TAWRESEY, Construc- 
tion Corps, U. S. Navy (Retired): Mr. Chairman and 
Delegates. This resolution refers to the Convention 
on Safety of Life at Sea that was signed in London in 
1929, signed unanimously by the delegates of 18 na- 
tions. They included representatives of every industry 
in any way connected with shipping; they included 
numbers of (Government Officials and they included 
representatives of labor, of seamen, of masters and of 
all who earn their living at sea. 

I am not going back to the 1914 convention. It is 
not necessary to explain the misunderstandings of Mr. 
Furuseth relative to that convention, relative to the 
recognized procedure in exchanging views in prepara- 
tion for a conference, relative to furnishing an agenda 
tor the conference. I do not see how he could be an 
efficient delegate when he suspected ihe good faith 
of his fellow delegates to that conference. He has 
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spoken eloquently about some things to which we all 
agree, to which there is no objection. For others, I 
wish to point out that this convention does not do the 
things that he says it will do. I can reassure him that 
it does not repeal any United States statutes now in 
force. The convention expressly limits itself to the 
subjects that are treated of in the convention, and 
there have been three years, gentlemen, to study 
those subjects and to know what the convention does, 
and it is.not necessary to come here and say that if 
it repeals this law or repeals the other law, then it 
will be detrimental. 

I_assure you there is nothing whatever in that con- 
vention about the wages of seamen. There is nothing 
whatever about the returning of deserters. There is 
nothing whatever against medical inspection or any- 
thing that is contrary to any of our immigration 
laws. All of those things are entirely outside the 
convention. Whatever force our laws have, they will 
have after ratification just as much as they have at 
present. 


Mr. Furuseth spoke of Congress surrendering its 
rights to legislate for American vessels and for for- 
eign vessels. He is entirely wrong as to American ves- 
sels. There is nothing in the treaty that in any way 
limits the power of Congress to legislate conditions for 
American vessels, except that the safety provisions 
shall not be less than those stated in the convention. 
There is no upper limit. The rules of the convention 
are minimums. They do not establish maximums. 


““Vestris”? Disaster 

Mr. Furuseth mentioned the “Vestrts-, He has men- 
tioned it before. I assure you, gentlemen, that had 
this safety convention been in full operation in 1928 
the “Vestris” would not have been lost. I also assure 
you that the “Vestris” was inspected by the United 
States authorities in 1928, just previous to her de- 
parture on her last voyage, and was inspected under 
American law and in exactly the same ~way as Amer- 
ican ships were inspected at that time; therefore, we 
do need the additional safeguards that are provided 
in this convention. 


The convention does not restore any law that has 
been repealed. 


I resent the charge of inefficiency of personnel of 
American ships. That matter has been discussed be- 
fore. We have had witness after witness tell us that 
the ships are efficiently manned. We have a long list 
of rescues at sea, where their skill and efficiency has 
been tested and they have not been found wanting. 


The convention is now in operation in 11 of the 
principal maritime countries of the world. It applies 
only to foreign trade. Our ships in foreign trade must 
visit the ports of these other countries, and we must 
conform to the regulations and practices in force 
there. Our own legislation can extend merely to our 
own ports’ and the convention now provides for the 
first time uniform international regulations that can 
be understood by all, that can be obeyed by all. It is 
a protection io the American ship and to her crew 
when she goes into a foreign port. If we do not ratify 
the convention our ships cannot have that protection, 
they cannot have the certificate, they will be subject 
to all kinds of delays and will be subject to the en- 
forcement against them of the convention provisions 
as understood by ‘the inspectors in the foreign port, 
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instead of having.a sympathetic and helpful enforce- 
ment by our own administration in full possession. of 
the facts as they exist in this country. We owe it to 
the citizens of our country who travel sy sea to adopt 
these measures for increased safety. 

The convention treats of the prevention and extin- 
guishing of fires, and we had only in yesterday’s 
papers an instance of fire that the convention will 
help to prevent. 

I therefore urge you to lay aside any feeling of 
doubt as to the benefits of the convention and to lay 
aside any feeling of sympathy on account of supposed 
conditions under which our seamen serve, because the 
convention does not treat of that; it treats of in- 
creased safety for the seamen, for the ship owner, for 
the passenger and for our foreign trade, and I be- 
seech you, gentlemen, to pass this resolution. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Extension of Remarks 


(The following extension of his remarks was offered 
by Admiral Tawresey for insertion in the record.) 

Opponents of the 1929 Convention for promoting 
Safety of Life at Sea are continuing a campaign of 
unwarranted assertions against its ratification, and 
of inaccurate and untrue comparison of the treaty 


provisions with the requirements of present United 
States law. 


The principal opponent has heretofore condemned 
the Convention because he claimed it is a compromise 
and necessarily less than the best. He condemned it, 


even more vigorously, because of his erroneous belief _ 


that ratification will repeal sections of the Seamen’s 
Act, especially section 13, manning, and section’ 14, 
life-saving appliances. But he now says: 

“The existing form of these sections was arrived at 
through compromises, which, in the Provisions them- 


selves and the construction given to them, are far. 


from being sufficient to give any reasonable guarantee 
of safety, either on the ocean or on the Great Lakes. 
Some of the provisions ought to be changed by im- 
provement in such a way that they would be effective 
and less liable to misconstruction.” 


“Many of these sections dealing with the Lakes are 
such that less than ten per cent of the passengers 
and crew have any reasonable prospect of being saved 
in any really serious disaster.” 


It is further claimed that even if the Convention is ' 


in harmony with sections 13 and 14 of the Act, it 


should not be ratified, because that would prevent, 


further amendments to increase safety. Such claim 
ignores that the Convention provides boat, raft, and 


buoyant apparatus capacity, for new ships, of 125° 


per cent and 110 per cent as against 100 per cent by 
the Act. It ignores that even the present Canadian 
requirements on the Great Lakes are three, four, and 
five times greater than the 10 per cent cases stated. 
It ignores that the requirements for crews of boats 
and rafts are the same in the Convention and by the 
Act and that, in fifteen years past, the Act has not 
been amended to increase these safety provisions. 


Application of Seamen’s Act 
Most of the sections of the Seamen’s Act .apply 
to United States vessels only, and will remain in full 
force after ratication. Section 4, relative to payment 
of one-half part of wages on demand, section ‘11, rela- 
tive to payment of any wages in advance and relative 


to allotments, and section 14, relative to life-saving - 


appliances and boat crews, are expressly stated to ap- 
ply to foreign vessels while in United States waters, as 
well as to United States vessels. Some other sections, 
for which there is not an explicit limitation to United 
States vessels, and where there is not a definite state- 
ment of application to foreign vessels, have been held 


to apply to all vessels. Included in these are section _ 


9, corporal punishments, and section 13, manning of 
the vessel. There is a United States District Court 
decision that section 13 does not apply to foreign ves- 
sels. Ratification of the treaty does not stop its ap- 
plication to United States vessels, and does not repeal 
it for foreign vessels, since it does not-now apply to 
them. The subjects of sections 4, 9 and 11 are not 
dealt with in the Convention, they therefore remain 
in full force. The provisions of section 14 are in- 
cluded in and are exceeded by the requirements of the, 
Convention. 

Virtually all maritime nations make a medical in- 
spection of passengers and crew on vessels arriving 
in their ports. There is nothing in the Safety Con- 
vention to interfere with that practice, and there was 
no thought or suggestion in the conference to deal 
wih such inspection in any way, either affirmatively 
or negatively. Neither is there anything in the Con- 
vention dealing with hospitalization for diseased alien. 
seamen, nor with any phase of our immigration laws, 
nor with quarantine regulations, nor with desertion, 
detention, or deportation of alien seamen. None of 
these things are mentioned in the Safety Certificate, 
and it does not bar such inspections and full enforce- 
ment of the laws. 


Provisions of Convention 


But see how opponents can satisfy themselves that 
the Convention does prevent the medical inspections, 
and the enforcement of law relative to the subjects 
stated; and be it remembered that article 48 of the 
Convention is the undertaking of Contracting Gov- 
ernments to have their vessels, from the point of view 
of safety, sufficiently and efficiently manned. 

“The crew of the ships dealt with in articje 48 of 


* stallations. 


the treagy is not only.sacred from interference by that 
article of the treaty, but since they are the most im- 


. portant ‘of life-saving equipment of the ship, they are 


inevitably included in the Safety Certificate.” 

“Under this statute (the Hospital Act), the crew of 
a vessel must be individually and carefully examined 
for loathsome or contagious diseases, and there seems 
at least very grave doubts as to whether such exami- 
nation can be made under the treaty.” 


* * * “Tf it shall be held that the crew protected 
by article. 48 and included in the Safety Certicate 
cannot be so examined, because such examination is 
inconsistent with the treaty, it would, of course, re- 
peal the statute.” 


And the foregoing quotations are the substitution 
offered for the claim that ratification of the treaty 
will repeal various sections of the Seamen’s Act, and 
will repeal certain immigration laws, and will prevent 
further enactment of immigration law so far as con- 
cerns seamen. A wrong assumption as to the force 
of the “certificate”, a “grave doubt” if the medical 
examination can be made, and then a confident con- 
clusion that ‘if the examination is inconsistent” with 
the treaty, the statute is repealed. Such does not 
make sense as an argumen against ratification. Why 
not obtain, and substitute, competent legal opinion 
that will remove all doubt as to these claims? r 


~ 
Convention Requirements 


The stated requirements, or standards, of the Gon- 
ventions’ are minimums as regards regulation by the 
United States, or by any other country, each for its 
own vessels. There is no prohibition against their 
making, for their own ships, superior requirements and 
providing more safety. The Convention urges provi- 
sion in excess of the minimum. 
tracting Governments not to authorize for their own 
ships rules less than the minimums, and nol~-to en- 
force against the ships of another country. excépt by 
agreement with that country, requirements in excess 


of the minimums. 


These limitations are reasonable and are necessary 
for any workable agreement. It is through such limi- 
tation that uniform rules and world-wide cooperation 
is secured. With each nation making its own supposed 
superior regulations and enfercing them against all 
vessels without any international agreement, there re- 
sults confusion and friction, with little if any gain in 
safety for any one. Such rules can apply only in the 


ports of the countries making them, and even there’ 


it is stated. to: have been found difficult, if not im- 
possible, to enforce them. 


Yet that is the plan that opponents pfopose for 
providing safety; national regulation of international 
voyages. ‘They ignore that it can be applied at but 
one end of any international voyage, and further that 
our ships, at the over-seas end of their voyage, are 
without any. international protection and any uniform 
regulations with which they can comply. They must 
suffer needless cost and needless delay in every country 
that makes its own rules and enforces them against 
visiting ships. : 

The Convention requirement that when control 
gives rise to intervention of any kind, the Consul of 
the country in which the ship is registered shall be 
informed of all the circumstances, is wrongly construed 
by opponents of the Convention to mean: 

“The jurisdiction then passes from the inspector to 
the diplomat’ and the vessel evidently proceeds.” 

“It appears that the jurisdiction to determine if it 
is necessary to survey, or to stop the vessel, is passing 
from the Inspection Department to the diplomats, who 
under pressure from our own shipping interests will 
give the most liberal construction.” 

Such construing is wholly wrong, and has no other 


basis than distrust; distrust of everyone, distrust of 
the foreign government, of the owners and master of 
the foreign vessel, of our own inspectors and of our 
own shipping interests. The duty of the inspector and 
his authority to. detain the ship that violates the Con- 
vention, and to require deficiencies to be made good 
is clear. It does not depend on any exchange of notes, 
and it is exercised and detention is a fact before the 
circumstances are reported to the Consuk Prompt 
notice tothe Conswi that the vessel has been detained 
and with information as to all the circumstances is 
but reasonable, and cannot be twisted into an argu- 
ment against the Convention. 


Safety Certificate 

The Safety Certificates, issued to a vessel after an- 
nual inspection and survey, apply only to the require- 
ments of the Convention. They have no force or 
meaning for subjects not included in the Convention 
requirements.. They are the evidence of compliance 
with the Convention Articles and Regulations, at the 
time of survey, for certain enumerated parts of hull, 
machinery, boats, etc., and the radiotelegraph in- 
The Certificate includes statement of the 
number of certificated lifeboatmen, as shown by the 
Boat Bill or Crew List, also the minimum numberof 
radio operators as shown by the complement crew list. 
These are all matters that can be determined by the 
inspection.. The Cértificate also declares that the ship 
complies with all other applicable requirements of the 
Convention: This declaration is obviously limited to 
matters that>can be determined at the time the Cer- 
tificate is issued or before. 

The Safety Certificate thus becomes the prima facie 
evidence of compliance with the Convention require- 
ments, whenever it is presented within the twelve 


It pledges the con-. 


months for which it was issued. But.it is not com- 
plete evidence. It cannot testify as to maintenance 
and as to no changes 1 sod been made after the 
survey was held (Regulation XXXIII), nor as to the 
vessel's actual complement and other matters not de- 
terminable at the time the survey was held. 


Adequate Control Authorized 


Control is, therefore, authorized to determine that 
the condition of the vessel’s seaworthiness corresponds 
substantially with the particulars of the Certificate. 
If there is any indication, or any reason to believe that 
the vessel’s seaworthiness does not correspond to the 
particulars of the Certificate, or that the Certificate is 
being used fraudulently, then it is necessary to make 
an inspection. sufficiently thorough to develop the 
facts, and to check the conditions against the state- 
ments of the Certificate, and the numbers and ratings 
of the crew against the muster list. 

That such inspection is not to be perfunctory is 
shown by the provision for an exemption Certificate, 
that lists all exemptions that haye been.granted, giving 
the authority for each by article, regulation and para- 
graph. If the possession of an unexpired Safety Cer- 
tificate is conclusive, unless the vessel has suffered 
some disaster, and if it prevents further inspection 
and inquiry, then there would be no need for an ex- 
emption Certificate. But that is not true. The Cer- 
tificates are not a license to disregard any require- 
ment of-the Convention. They cannot be used as a 
shield against inspection in order to evade the Con- 
vention requirements. They do not obstruct or pre- 
vent the enforcement against a foreign ship of any 


law not contrary to the Convention, and much less. 


law for matters not deait with by the Convention, 


Statement has been made that our inspectors can do 
no more than to look at a valid Certificate, and that 


.to.go further for a foreign ship, is to insult the gov- 


ernment that issued the Certificate; that to question 
the Certificate is to question the good faith and henor 
of the government that issued it. This, if true, shows 
a tender regard for the honor of other governments 
that: disappears when the same opponents ‘make 
charges that the other governments did not act in 
good faith in the Conference, and that they are not 
now, and will not, carry out the manning regulations 
and. other regulations of the Convention in good faith. 

Another line of attack by opponents of the Con- 
vention is their claim that. by ratification the United 
States gives up some of its sovereign power, that.Con- 
gress surrenders its right to legislate for subjects in- 
cluded in the Convention, in so far as they apply to 
foreign ships in American ports. That charge is no 
more true of this Convention than it is of any other 
treaty. Foreign voyages of our vessels necessarily 


involve dealings with officials of other governments. 


The Convention, formulated by our Government in 
agreement with the other governments, provides uni- 
form rules to govern these dealings, and to govern the 
provision of adequate safety measures. The rules of 
the treaty are not irrevocable—they can be amended 
if that proves necessary. 


Sovereign Powers 


When we bring such a treaty into force we expect 
to honor it, and to enjoy its benefits, and not to enact 
new legislation repugnant to the treaty while it is in 
force. If that is a surrender of sovereign power by the 
United States to other governments, then it is equally 
a surrender by the other governments to the United 
States. At any rate, it is the recognized method by 
which civilized nations govern their relations, one to 
another, for their mutual benefit and for the general 
good. 

The most creditable, the most far-reaching and the 
most beneficial act ever performed by the original 
States of this Union is the surrender that they made 
of a limited part of their respective sovereign powers, 
to be the more efficiently and effectively exercised for 


their own good, and for the general welfare, within 


the limits set forth in that historic document, the 
Constitution of the United States. 


It is difficult to believe that the pleas for rejection 
of the Convention, based as they are on fear, sus- 
picion, lack of faith in the agents of our own Gov- 
ernment and a conviction that other governments will 
not act in good faith, can have any persuasive effect. 
Are we really to expect, and to believe, that our own 
Government, and the other governments, will be so 
overawed by the Safety Certificate that they will 
abandon their medical inspections and quarantines? 
That they will allow large numbers of alien seamen 
afflicted with loathsome disease to come unobstructed 
into their countries? That they will suspend their 
immigration laws, and othér laws, so far as.they affect 
seamen, merely in deference to a doubt that such is re- 
quired by the Safety Certificate? It is not believe- 
able. What is the charge that such allegations bring 
against the delegates of the United States and of the 
17 other countries, who negotiated the Convention? 
Is it dumbness, or is it treason to the principles of 
safety at sea? 

It must be remembered that the conference was 
made up of a goodly number, whose combined experi- 
ence and knowledge of the subjects was up to-date, 
was world-wide and far exceeded that possible for any 
small group. Is no honesty of purpose to be concetted 
to them? ‘{s it believeable* that they planned to 
jeopardize their own lives, the lives of those who 
trusted in them, and their investments in ships and 
trade? That is not believeable. = 
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The conference has given us a treaty embodying 
advanced rules for safety. One that takes advantage 
of the progress that has been made in science and 
invention. One that recédgnizes the experience of the 
years of the World War, when hundreds of passenger 
ships were lost, with great loss of life, and many under 
varying conditions that parallel the less frequent 
marine disasters in peace time. A treaty that increases 
the safety of transportation by sea much the same as 
has been demanded and accomplished for transporta- 
tion over land. One that provides adequate uniform 
rules for all and thus leads to fewer misunderstand- 
ings, and promotes good will on which foreign trade 
depends. One that pledges the maritime nations to 
cooperate by exchanging information and taking every 
step necessary to promote safety at sea. 

This Convention is already in force in 11 countries. 
Our new vessels already coniply with its provisions; 
they must comply when used in foreign trade. There 
is nothing to be gained by rejecting the treaty. What 
is offered in lieu of the treaty? Wh * has been done 
in more than a decade to provide greater safety? 
Ratification is the only right and proper course, the 
only way in which we can provide increased safety for 
our own people and for all who go on the sea in ships. 
I trust that we shall not longer fail them. 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion has been 
made and seconded for the adoption of this resolution. 
Is there further objection? (No response.) Hearing 
none, all those in favor of the motion will signify 
by saying aye; contrary, no. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 


Resolution Offered 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion is carried. 

MR. SMITH: Another resolution: “Whereas, certain 
old American-built vessels have been sold abroad, 
reconditioned in foreign shipyards at low cost and 
subsequently redocumented under the laws of the 
United States; and 

“Whereas, the use %f such vessels in competition 
with American-built or American reconditioned ves- 
sels is seriously prejudicial to the entire American 
shipping indu ry and such practices should be pro- 
hibited; now Caos. be it 

“Resolved, that this conference favors a change in 
existing law which will prevent the redocumentation 
under the laws of the United States of American-built 
vessels which have been sold to aliens and recondi- 
tioned in foreign shipyards.” 

I move the adoption of the resolution. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the mo- 
tion for the adoption of the report of the committee. 
All those in favor of the resolution will manifest by 
saying aye;“contrary, no 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion is carried. 

MR. SMITH: (reading): “Resolved, that this con- 
ference regards as of the highest importance the con- 
vening annually of those interested in the develop- 
ment of the American Merchant Marine ana the 
country’s foreign commerce, and extends to the United 
States Shipping Board its appreciation for their ef- 
forts in preparing and holding the Conference, and 
expresses the hope that the conferences will be con- 
tinued. 

“Further resolved, that, the Shipping Board be .re- 
quested to urge upon the shipping industry a keener 
and more active interest in future conferences.” 

I move its adoption. 

(The motion was seconded.) 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Gentlemen, you have 
heard the motion that has been made and seconded. 
All those in favor will please signify by saying aye; 
opposed, no. 

(The motion was put and carried.) 

CHAIRMAN O'CONNOR: The resolution is adopted 


Resolutions of Thanks 
MR. SMITH (reading): “Resolved, that the. Sixth 
Annual Conference of the Merchant Marine extends 
its thanks to the president and directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States for their gen- 
erosity in making available to the Conference the use 
of the halls and facilities of the chamber.” 
I move its adoption. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: You have heard the mo- 
tion. All those in favor will signify by saying aye; 
contrary, no. 


(The motion was put and carried.) 
CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The motion is carried. 
MR. SMITH: That is all. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: Admiral Cone, don’t you 
want to say a few words to the Convention? (Ap- 
plause). 

COMMISSIONER HUTCH I. CONE: Gentlemen: It 
is too late for any speech making now, and I simply 
want to wish you all a prosperous year, and thank you 
for your attention. (Applause.) 

CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR: The hour of adjournment 
has arrived. I wish to express the thanks of the Ship- 
ping Board to the delegates who have attended this 
Conference and to assure them that the Board will, 
in the future as they nave in the past, do everything 
it can to foster and develop the American Merchant 
Marine. 

There being no further business to come before the 
Conference, I declare it adjourned sine die. 

(Whereupon, at 1:30 o’clock p. m., the Conference 
adjourned sine die.) 
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“SHIP” AMERICAN 


N the year 1830, when the famous 
American clipper ships reigned su- 
preme on the world trade routes, all but 10% ‘of 
our foreign commerce was carried in American 
bottoms. In those days the great proportion of 
our people lived on the Atlantic seaboard and 
were vitally interested in our merchant ships be- 
cause so many of them depended upon shipping 
and our foreign trade for a livelihood. 


Then followed an era of national ex- 
pansion to the westward and the development of 
railroads and industries for our rapidly growing 
domestic markets. We turned away from the sea 
and our great merchant fleet gradually disap- 
peared until in 1910 our ships carried less than 
10% of our overseas cargoes. 


Today, America must again look seaward, 
because the same industrial development that a 
century ago centered our interests at home, has 
grown to such size that we are now forced to 
seek foreign markets to consume our surplus 
products. And we are realizing through experi- 
ence that the best guarantee of the effective de- 
velopment and preservation of those markets is an 
adequate and efficient American-owned merchant 
marine. 


It is not only a patriotic duty of Amer- 
icans to support American shipping and to 
patronize their own ships for travel and freight, 
but a sound economic policy. Aside from the 
preservation of our foreign markets, every ship 
built in Ametican yards provides labor for Amer- 
ican workmen—not only in its actual construc- 
tion, but in the production and transportation of 
the diversified range of raw and finished mater- 
ials that come from almost every part of the 
country. And considering our national security, 
the merchant marine constitutes a most vital aux- 
iliary to our armed forces in case of emergency. 


Westinghouse has been identified witn 
American shipping for more thag a quarter of a 
century, having developed many years ago the 
first successful reduction gear that made the steam 
turbine feasigle for ship propulsion. During 
those years,. Westinghouse has installed more 
than two million shaft horsepower of propelling 
machinery in merchant and naval vessels, while 
Westinghouse motors and control for auxiliary 
machinery, galley ‘equipment, and lighting, fans 
and heaters for staterooms and other living spaces 
are found in practically every American merchant 
fleet. 


Westinghouse is proud to have been so 
closely associated with this great industry that 
has played such an important part in the devel- 
opment of our country and which is destined for 
an-even greater role in our future growth. 


Westinghouse 
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